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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


This “ Western Union ” 


S far as its first outline goes, the name is larger than the project. 
Ax: Mr. Bevin’s proposal in his late January speech in the 

House of Commons was very decidedly on sound and proper 
lines. 

In the first place, the more closely the countries of Western and 
Southern Europe can work together, so much the more successful will 
be the Marshall Plan. That Plan presupposes and calls for mutual 
assistance as well as for selfhelp. The very existence of the Plan should 
be an incitement to closer relations between the European countries 
which hope to benefit through it. 

The approach of Britain and France to the three countries of what 
has come to be known as “ Benelux,” i.e. Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg, is naturally a first step. It might indeed have been 
taken before, had the political situation in France been more stable. 
The instability within France has been one of the factors that have 
delayed European recovery. It revealed itself in the deep cleavages 
which existed and exist between various sections of French society, in 
the sharp political tension which has made coalition government a 
delicate and difficult affair, in a lack of civic discipline, and in the 
existence of a powerful and highly-organized Communist Party, which 
would work with the rest of France for recovery only on its own, that 
is, Moscow’s terms. 

The French situation has now distinctly improved. Economic 
problems have been firmly tackled. Confidence is growing. A sense 
of discipline is asserting itself. French Communists have lost consider- 
able ground. In the first place, France has shown that she can govern 
without them. They no longer have any posts within the Government 
and it is highly improbable that they will return. The people of 
France, by their endorsement in municipal elections of the movement 
of General de Gaulle, have shown that they will not have Communism, 
whether of the French or any other variety. And, more recently, the 
failure of the Communist-inspired General Strike has shown that the 
French Government can, if necessary, govern in spite of them and of 
their direct and deliberate opposition. The Communist attacks 
upon the Marshall Plan, which have been taken up by Communist 
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groups in every country, have made it evident that Communists in 
France are working to prevent the reconstruction of their country’s 
social and economic system, and in fact are working against the 
interests of France and of the great majority of Frenchmen. This 
has been seen in France very clearly by large sections of the workers 
themselves. And this was one of the major reasons for the collapse of 
the General Strike, as it has been the main motive for the creation of 
other and non-Communist Trade Unions. The French Communist 
Party, it should be remembered, has generally soft-pedalled the Com- 
munist note in its publications and advertised itself as the party of the 
“* working classes ”’ or the “ people ” of France. ° 

The strengthening of France at home means a stronger French 
influence in Europe and in international affairs. 

Mr. Bevin’s proposal must not be considered simply on the economic 
plane. Even there, it is significant. For Belgium and Holland, 
though small in size and with a population of eight millions each, have 
both large colonial possessions. Not long ago, the French Government 
suggested that there could and should be much closer collaboration 
between France and Britain in Northern and Central Africa. The 
combined possessions of Britain, France and Belgium—to say nothing 
of Portugal—in that area, if more fully developed, might make a large 
contribution towards the rehabilitation of Europe. 

However, the motives behind the proposal of a “‘ Western Union ” 
are not entirely, perhaps not primarily, economic. The Yorkshire 
Post, commenting on Mr. Bevin’s speech, declared that the modern 
counterpart of the post-Napoleonic Holy Alliance was now dissolved 
and was about to be replaced by a new version of the “ balance 
of power.” Mr. Bevin had stated that Britain had abandoned her 
traditional policy of the “ balance of power.” It is no doubt true that 
Britain has no intention of resurrecting Germany to provide a counter- 
balance against the overweening power of Russia on the Continent 
and absolutely certain, on a wider scale, that Britain is going to be 
caught in no political balance against the United States. However, 
some balance there must be, and a prosperous Western and Southern 
Europe would largely secure it. It is eminently true in that region 
that “‘ united we stand, and divided we fall.”” The obvious moral is 
therefore Union. 


Now and Then 

HE Yorkshire Post, referred to above, drew a comparison between 

conditions after the Napoleonic wars and conditions to-day. 
The comparison is valuable. ‘The Napoleonic wars were followed by a 
period of peace, probably the longest that Europe has known. There 
were difficulties enough in 1814 and 1815. Indeed, the lack of unan- 
imity between the victors reached such a point that England and 
Austria, with France, formed a defensive alliance against Russia, then 
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as now the greatest problem. However, the difficulties were smoothed 
away, and the settlement of Vienna inaugurated more than half a 
century of peace in Europe. The reason was that the Allied Powers 
then had not only defeated Napoleon ; they had also defeated the 
Revolution. To-day, we discover that the Allies have indeed beaten 
Germany, but they have not defeated the Revolution, which lives on 
in Soviet Russia. 

Terms like “ revolution” and “ counter-revolution ” can be very 
loosely used. It was part of Russian propaganda to claim that the 
movements of Italian Fascism and German National-Socialism were 
essentially counter-revolutionary, and were inspired by the bourgeois 
and by capitalism. In point of fact, German National-Socialism 
and Russian Bolshevism were one and the same thing. The 
Nazis were “‘ Brown Bolsheviks ” just as the Bolsheviks were and remain 
** Red National-Socialists.”” In either case, there was the same revolt 
against older and traditional things ; against religion and morality ; 
against the human and Christian conception of man and man’s essential 
liberties. In either case, there was the same ruthless suppression 
of rights and reason in the interest of the State, controlled by one 
political party for its own purposes. The German revolution may 
have been more Nationalist than Socialist, and the Russian revolution, 
to begin with, more Socialist than Nationalist. But, in the end, 
they are two aspects of modern Nihilism, that evil spirit of destruction 
that would lay the world in ruins, provided its own devilish ideology 
could prevail. 

The Vienna settlement did secure peace for at least two generations. 
That peace was broken, in the first place, by the Austro-Prussian and 
the Franco-Prussian wars of 1866 and 1870-71. The European 
Concert had functioned till then with remarkable success, being the 
nineteenth-century equivalent of “‘ Four Power Agreement.” The 
Powers were then able to agree for the reason that they had a reason- 
ably common outlook and were also interested in the recovery of 
Europe and the conservation of peace. The much-vaunted “ Four 
Power Agreement ” of to-day is either non-existent or can only mean 
that the remaining three Powers have agreed on some particular 


matter with Soviet Russia. 


A Wider Association 


BVIOUSLY, the proposal for closer union between Britain, 
France and the three “‘ Benelux ” countries can be only a begin- 
ning. Already, there is talk of Italy and Portugal joining this new 
bloc ; and quite rightly and inevitably so. 
At once we are faced with the question of Spain. You cannot con- 
template a union of Western and Southern Europe without making up 
your mind about Spain. You cannot continue to isolate Spain and 
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pretend that the south-west frontiers of Europe end at the Pyrenees. 
The present world attitude towards Spain is a remarkable triumph for 
Russian propaganda. More than a decade back, Spain was con- 
fronted with the challenge with which the whole of Europe is now con- 
fronted, the challenge of Russian aggression. The Spanish people 
accepted that challenge and, after three years of privation and effort, 
defeated it. It matters very little whether the Spanish Nationalists 
did or did not receive assistance from Italy and Germany. The point 
is that General Franco crushed a determined Russian attempt to get 
possession of Spain and to convert it into the first of the Russian 
** police-States ” in Europe. Since then Russia has successfully turned 
many other European countries into what she hoped to make of Spain 
through the civil war. And it is precisely because Spain resisted and 
overcame that foul design that Russian and Russian-inspired propa- 
ganda has been directed so consistently and so unfairly against that 
country. The voice that is active against Spain is the same voice that 
now is slandering the United States and Britain on every conceivable 
occasion and in every possible way. Spain refused to become what, 
unfortunately, Yugoslavia, Roumania and Bulgaria have since become 
—a vassal State of Russia. That is the central issue. Criticism of 
General Franco’s Government is beside the point. It may not be a 
good Government, though I suspect there are very many worse govern- 
ments in Europe ; it may be an authoritarian Government, to a large 
extent because of the unfriendly attitude of other countries and because 
of the assistance given by certain countries to Spanish “ rebels,”’ who 
bear the same relation to the Spanish Government as do the guerrilla 
bands of ‘‘ General ” Marcos in Northern Greece to the Government 
in Athens. 

I am convinced that the time has come for other Governments to 
reconsider their relations with the Spanish Government in an honest 
and unprejudiced manner. What the situation in Europe might now 
be, if Spain were in effect dominated by Russia, is surely worth con- 
sidering, as is also the further question as to the possible development 
of the second World War, had Spain been on the Axis side. We have 
been guilty of grave injustice to Spain and the Spanish people in recent 
years ; it is time that we made reparation and redress. We ought 
to do so, before time and geography compel us to change our minds. 

I mention “‘ geography ”’ for the obvious reason that, in the strategic 
alignment of to-day, Spain occupies a vital position. Spain is an 
evident link between the New World and Europe. Spain is also the 
Western key to Northern Africa and to the Mediterranean. Now, 
Britain is forging an alternative “‘ axis * for Imperial defence, and it 
will run, not, as heretofore, through the Near and Middle East, but 
across part of Northern Africa and Eastwards from Kenya. And the 
United States is creating its own European “ axis,”’ through the Medi- 
terranean, with a land backing on the coast of Northern Africa, to the 
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Middle East. For both Britain and the U.S.A. Spain occupies a 
position of great significance. 

The time has indeed come to put an end to hypocrisy in our attitude 
towards Spain. We have withdrawn our Ambassador from Madrid. 
It was an action of no value and scant significance, except that it 
appeared to pay lip service to the Russian-inspired demand at the 
meeting of the United Nations Organization ; none the less, trade 
with Spain continues, to the mutual benefit of both peoples. The 
United States Government has also withdrawn its representative ; 
yet, American engineers have been busy in Spain, constructing and 
widening Spanish airfields. Such expedients of diplomacy may serve 
some purpose in less critical days. Now that the issues are patent 
and we are engaged in a guerra fredda with Russia, they have neither 
diplomatic rhyme nor reason and, in the interests of honesty and 
European recovery, they ought to be abandoned. 


A Stiffening Attitude 


HE Western Powers are now the heirs to what was a common 

policy of Europe throughout the nineteenth century. That 
policy was to contain Russia, to keep Russia out of Europe. In 
Northern and Central Europe it has broken down. The Russians have 
advanced into the heart of Europe. In Mr. Churchill’s expression, 
Asia has moved westwards to the river Elbe. In South-Eastern 
Europe, too, Russia controls the entire Balkan peninsula, with the 
significant exception of Greece. 

Western policy now says: “So far, so bad, but no further” ; and 
the firmer attitude of the United States Government, under General 
Marshall, has given new confidence to three States, which are on the 
border line of Russia or of countries administered by her puppets : 
Greece, Turkey and Iran. 

Greece is now receiving more substantial help from the United 
States. The attempt of Communist guerrillas on the Northern frontier 
to occupy some Greek town and there proclaim a Greek Communist 
government has been defeated. The neighbouring countries on 
Greece’s norther boundaries have been warned of the folly and danger- 
ous character of their attitudes to Greece. Russia does not want open 
war ; she hopes to succeed without actual fighting and to weary par- 
ticularly the United States into letting her have her way. The 
situation in the north of Greece is difficult, and will remain difficult, 
for Russia will see that it does remain difficult. But the Government 
and people of Greece will continue to receive American aid and, 
Russia will, at least, recognize that the consequences of interference 
in Greece are becoming more serious and dangerous. 

Turkey has from time to time been the target for Soviet attacks of 
nerves. Turkish nerves appear to be quite sound. Recently, the 
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Turkish Government answered a query from Moscow with the state- 
ment that Turkish foreign policy had not altered in the least and that 
it was based, as previously, on a firm alliance with Britain. Turkey, 
like Greece, is to have American assistance along the general lines of 
the Truman Plan. 

The third border country is Iran. Iran has recovered very quickly 
from the Russian intervention of two years back, when the Govern- 
ment was prevented by Russia from sending troops into her own 
northern provinces. A few weeks ago, the Iran Government was the 
recipient of a typical Soviet note of protest, making accusations 
against the small American military mission in that country and claim- 
ing that Persian military activities were constituting a threat to Russia’s 
southern borders. It is significant that the Government of Iran not 
only rejected the note but did so in uncompromising terms, and con- 
cluded its reply with the counter charge that Russia had been giving 
assistance to rebels against its authority. 

These incidents show that the position of these threatened countries 
has been clarified and made much stronger. 

How far the situation in the Near and Middle East may be affected 
by happenings in Palestine, cannot be foretold. An open war between 
Arabs and Jews is certain to have political repercussions on a widening 
scale. American foreign policy is bound to be favourable to the Jews, 
if only on account of the important Jewish influence in the United 
States. On this point, Russia and the United States may find them- 
selves, for once, on the same side and with the same general interest. 
There has been much Communist propaganda among the Arab peoples 
and, because of social conditions in the Arab cities, it has made some 
headway. However, there is little likelihood that the Arab peoples 
who—in spite of nationalism and modernism—have a decided and 
enthusiastic attachment to their religious notions of “ one God and one 
prophet,” will give their allegiance to another prophet and another 
gospel, emanating from godless Moscow. 


European Unity 

O anyone who thinks, not of some political expedient to balance 

the Russian predominance on the European Continent, but in 
terms of Europe as it has been and must be again, a significant phrase 
in Mr. Bevin’s speech was the statement that “ no one disputes the idea 
of European unity.” I am afraid that Mr. Bevin was wrong. Russia 
definitely does dispute that notion. Her intention is to abolish Europe 
altogether, and, if it is to survive in any form at all and with any sort 
of unity, this unity will be that only of an area dominated by Asiatic 
Russia. But fundamentally Mr. Bevin was right, possibly more com- 
pletely right than he realized when he pronounced that sentence. 
He was saying what General Marshall has said recently more than 
once, namely that it is the purpose of American foreign policy to restore 
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Europe as a community of free peoples. Now, Europe does not end 
when you reach the zones occupied or controlled by Russia at the 
present time. Europe ends where the European peoples end, and 
where you pass out of Europe into the provinces of Asia. 

It cannot be too frequently insisted that the great crime of Nazi 
Germany was the attempt to dominate Europe and to make the 
European peoples “ hewers of wood and drawers of water ”’ for their 
German overlords. That was a crime against Europe. Similarly, 
the presence on European soil of large Asiatic armies and the control 
of many European countries through administrations set up by and 
subject to Russia is equally a crime against Europe. These crimes have 
to be put right. In the case of Germany, they have been righted, at 
least to the extent that Germany is defeated, and her evil purposes 
have been brought to nothing. The Russian crime is not yet expiated. 
But expiated it must and will be. Not necessarily by force of arms, for 
wars, as we have learnt, bring difficulties often far larger and more 
formidable than their triumphs ; but, preferably and more hopefully, 
by the gradual restoration, first of Europe to the West and South, and 
then, by attraction, in East-Central Europe also. In the long run, 
Russia must advance in Europe or retreat. Advance means war, or 
would be the accompaniment of war. Or a retreat would follow the 
re-establishment of the lands outside Russian control, and the effects 
of their influence on the other peoples at present under Russian 
dominion. 

The reality of Europe is at once one of the most intangible and 
yet most real of all realities. The European peoples have been to- 
gether for at least a thousand years, have shared the same historical 
experiences, and been formed in the same school of religion and culture. 
The most formative European period was medieval Christendom, and 
all the peoples who went through those centuries of development are 
European. It matters not at all whether they be Western or Eastern. 
Poles and Hungarians are every bit as European as British and French, 
and in point of fact Poles and Hungarians have always emphasized 
their close relationship with Latin culture. Europe is something 
created by the genius and courage of European man out of the great 
land mass that is Euro-asia. It has frequently been invaded from the 
east, by Tartars and Turks. The advance of Soviet Russia into Europe 
is the latest variant of this historic threat. Maybe there is a certain 
difference between the older invasions and the new. Tartars and 
Turks found few allies in Europe, except that, on occasions, the King 
of France would use the Turks to embarrass the Emperor. The 
newest invaders have found many allies, largely because the faith of 
Europeans in Europe and their appreciation of what Europe means 
have faded sadly and painfully in recent years. Julien Benda once 
wrote a book about France with the title of La Trahison des Clercs. 
The “clercs”’—they are the educated or perhaps more often, the 
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half-educated, in Western countries—have so far forgotten the 
significance of Europe that they can speak of Europe as falling neatly 
into two “ spheres of influence” ; they are so far removed from the 
spirit of Europe that they have not the faintest conception of what 
Europe meant and means 

It cannot be too urgently insisted that to-day the battle for Europe 
has been joined. Is Europe to be submerged under the flood of totali- 
tarian conquest from Asia? Or will Europe assert itself and free itself 
from its fears and inhibitions of the past few years? .Are we to have 
civilization and culture, as we have known them? Or the crudities 
and stagnation of an atheist Bolshevism? There is sore need in 
Britain at the present time of a campaign to bring home to the people of 
Britain the significance of Europe and to know how all that we hold 
dear, in personal philosophy and general outlook upon life, is bound up 
intimately with the proper view of Europe. And, when you go further 
and ask whence that view came, and what is the spirit that informs 
it, the answer clearly is that it came out of Christianity, and that it is 
informed by the Christian spirit of Europe which is that of the Catholic 


Church. 


An Interesting Consideration 


AM not sure that those who advocate this “‘ Western Union ” 
have fully considered all its aspects. And this one aspect, in par- 
ticular, may have escaped them. The countries in question are all 
Catholic countries, with the one exception of Holland, where, however, 
Catholics form an active and energetic minority rising nearly to forty 
per cent. This is why it is most important that a country like France, 
with its Catholic background and traditions, should play a large part 
in the establishment of the Western Union. It is also a reason why the 
present British Government should be persuaded that their panaceas 
of “‘ State control” and “‘ nationalization ” are likely to meet with a 
luke-warm reception on the Continent. Indeed, from this point of 
view, it is a pity that we have a Government in Britain with the label 
“* Socialist.” In European eyes the particular strength of Britain 
resides in her stolid, stable, and traditional Conservatism. That is 
the Britain they have known through history; that is the 
Britain which they feel is wanting now. They fail to detect the real 
continuity of British foreign policy, and, to give them their due, they 
can scarcely be expected to detect it in some of the speeches of British 
ministers and representatives. 

The British Government will be well advised to study, and accom- 
modate itself to the strong Catholic parties in those European countries 
with which they wish for closer co-operation ; and to take notice of 
the Catholic traditions of these countries. That will be no easy task 
for men brought up in the secular and Liberal atmosphere of Britain ; 
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but study this atmosphere they must, or their collaboration with Con- 
tinental Europeans will meet many serious difficulties. Britain is 
being thrown back upon the Continent in a manner that she has not 
experienced for more than three hundred years. It is a natural 
development, since Britain is part of Europe, though she is also and 
at the same time the centre of a wide-flung community of English- 
speaking peoples in the New World. Her immediate fortunes are 
more closely linked with those of Western Europe to-day than at any 
time since the sixteenth century. This again is why tact and intelli- 
gence will be necessary if genuine collaboration is to be secured. 

The need of a British understanding of the mentality of Continental 
peoples is heightened by the further consideration that if a Western 
Germany is to be constituted out of the three zones occupied by the 
Western Powers, that new Germany will be largely Christian and 
Catholic in background. In both the French and American zones 
the leading political party is that of the Christian Democratic Union, 
and this party is strong also in the British zone. British officials have 
now disabused themselves of their support of the German Social Demo- 
crats, though there is no reason why these too should not co-operate 
with the C.D.U. in working for the rehabilitation of Germany. It is 
only German Communists who cannot so co-operate. However, 
British statesmen will have to learn more than they at present appear 
to know about the reality of a Catholic background to political life, 
and about Catholic principles as they apply to political and inter- 
national affairs, before they will feel at home with the representatives 
of European countries. 


A Survey of France 


HIGHLY interesting survey of France, from the religious point 
of view, has recently been brought to my notice. It is the result 
of seventeen years of study on the part of Mgr. Le Bras, a professor of 
the Sorbonne and an eminent sociologist. He began his enquiry in 
1930 and up to the present he has examined the situation in 27,800 
French parishes. He finds that the level of Catholic practice is far 
higher among the French middle-classes than in the working class. 
On the whole, the middle classes consist of believing Catholics ; the 
working classes, less so. ‘This is the reversal of the position at the time 
of the French revolution, when the workers and peasants were generally 
Catholic, while the middle classes were not. The situation varies in 
the same city. In Paris, for example, the parishes in the West End, e.g. 
Neuilly, have a percentage of 60 that fulfils its religious duties, whereas 
in Menilmontant only from 5 to 6 per cent. comply with the Church’s 
regulations. 
The French country districts can be roughly divided into two large 
groups. In the thirteen departments of the west religious life is keen 
and active, and in only one out of fifteen cantons is there a percentage 
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of less than seventy of practising Catholics. The same is true of the 
north, and of the Massif Central and the Basque lands. On the other 
hand, in the thirty departments of Central France the percentage of 
practising Catholics scarcely ever reaches 40, and is often as low as 
20. Incertain districts 25 per cent. of the children are unbaptized. 

In those regions where religious practice is feeble, it is noticeable 
that the women are the most practising. There are some southern 
districts where men make it a point of honour never to enter the church 
except for a funeral service. The French social structure exercises a 
considerable influence upon French religious practice. It is better 
observed by the French peasants who work the land than by men 
concerned with cattle breeding. On Sundays, the peasant rests and 
goes to Mass, while the herdsman is off to the nearest town to buy and 
sell animals. 

Mer. Le Bras draws a close connection between the curve of religious 
practice and that of good family life. The provinces which have a 
flourishing religious practice scarcely know civil matrimony and 
divorce. At the same time, the birth rate is higher in those districts 
where Catholic life is more active and better observed. 

Making a comparison between the France of the late eighteenth 
century and France of to-day, Mgr. Le Bras states that, then, the 
number of those who believed and practised Catholicism was much 
larger, percentually, but that to-day the quality is higher. France 
possesses an élite of Catholic laymen and women who exercise a remark- 
able influence. He does not refer explicitly to the work of the various 
French movements of the lay apostolate, but it is clear that they 
have played a major part in forming this number of Catholic lay 
apostles. Mgr. Le Bras ends with the following conclusions: The 
great majority of Frenchmen are Catholic, at least in name. A large 
number are very faithful and are devoted to the sacramental and 
corporate life of the Church. The Catholic faith lives on in a large 
proportion of the French people. 


Another Problem 


HE mention of France suggests another problem which has 
seriously to be examined. In several countries of Western Europe, 
Labour is playing a larger part in political life than it played prior to 
the war. This is true, though in different ways, of both England and 
France. Now this raises certain difficulties. It was necessary that 
Labour should be organized in Trades Unions, partly to protect the 
working classes, and partly because only so could there be coherence 
and system in industrial life. Catholic social teaching welcomed the 
Trades Unions, recognized the right of workers to strike under certain 
conditions, and generally insisted upon justice for the worker. 
Nowadays, organized Labour has become possibly the strongest 
** pressure group ” in Western countries and, like every pressure group, 
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it tends to exercise that pressure for the advantage of its members. 
But what if the time comes when that pressure is exerted against the 
clear interests of the community at large, and in defiance of a 
democratic Government ? 

The situation has not yet arisen in Britain, though there have been 
occasions when the Trades Unions Council appeared to exercise upon 
the present Government an influence that was not wholly desirable. 
But it has arisen in France. There, concessions have been wrung from 
the Government by organized Labour against the Government’s better 
judgment, and to the detriment of the economic situation of the 
country. Writing recently in Figaro, André Siegfried declared that 
French Labour has secured a grip upon the national life which is the 
equivalent of a “veto”; that through irresponsible leadership it 
has made itself into “‘ a State within a State ’ ; and that it has shown 
itself sufficiently strong to enforce upon the French people, through 
strikes, a decision which is against both their interests and their 
desire. It is evident that, were this process further to develop, we 
should be faced with the breakdown of Western democracy as we 
know it. For that democracy accepts, as its foundation, the general 
will of the majority. If minority groups are able to enforce their 
decisions upon the majority, no matter whether it be by the trusts 
or monopolies of Capitalists or the pressure of Trades Unions, then 
that democratic system stands in serious danger. 

The position is complicated in France, where the Confédération 
Générale du Travail is largely in Communist hands. For the Com- 
munists who control the French C.G.T. are not in the least interested 
in the welfare of France or in the French democratic system. They 
are using and will continue to use the C.G.T. to prevent French 
recovery, to sabotage the application of the Marshall Plan and to 
subserve Russian interests. There are healthy signs that the French 
working classes recognize this danger and are reacting against it. 

A further problem arises when strikes occur in public services or in 
industries, which have been nationalized or taken over by the Govern- 
ment. The argument for nationalization is generally that, once 
certain industries are nationalized, all causes for disturbance will 
thereby have been removed, and, should difficulties occur, they can be 
solved amicably through arbitration. In practice, however, strikes 
have been most marked in France in these public services and in 
nationalized industries. From one point of view, this is a commentary 
upon the folly of nationalization. For, where you are dealing with 
private enterprise, there is always the State as a third party, able to 
give an objective decision in an industrial dispute, in which it is not 
directly concerned. But once the State is the employer, there remains 
no third party, above and outside the disagreement, to fulfil this 
necessary function. There are then two alternatives. Either the 
Government yields to the workers—a process which can in the long 
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run be demoralising and ruinous—or the Government opposes the 
workers ; and this second alternative is no easy one, especially if the 
Government relies upon the workers’ votes. The morality of strikes 
against public authority requires to be studied; for in this par- 
ticular instance there are always methods of discussion and arbitration 
which should make strikes unnecessary, and therefore unjustifiable. 
This has been, and is still, a grave problem for the French Govern- 
ment. Yet it is not confined to France. The recent agitation against 
the policy of the Labour Government in Britain to apply the proposals 
of the White Paper on wages, presents us with the same difficulty. 
The White Paper was not a chance or a hurried document, but had 
been drafted under circumstances of real emergency to save the 
economy of Britain. I cannot imagine that any Labour minister 
would have brought forward its suggestions except under the pressure 
of grim realities, and Sir Stafford Cripps may well be congratulated 
for his courage in doing so. Much as the people of Britain will deplore 
the necessity of its proposals, they will be realistic enough to accept 
them, in the national interest. No doubt irresponsible elements, who 
think more of opportunism than this national interest, and enemy 
agents, like the Communists and their fellow-travellers, will agitate 
against these proposals. It would be a pity and indeed a tragedy, if 
more responsible Labour representatives allowed themselves to be 
swayed by motives or elements of the kind or failed to appreciate a 
long-term national interest because of short-term political expediency. 


The Latest White Paper 


HE latest White Paper, sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps, is 

another stern reminder of our present economic position. It is 
not, the Chancellor of the Exchequer insisted, a document for eternity 
but for this year and perhaps the next. None the less, it is a serious 
document that will make further demands on the patience and courage 
of the British people, just as it is a challenge to their spirit of true 
democracy. Sir Stafford has appealed for “‘ democratic restraint ”’ 
in the face of grave problems, and felt himself obliged to add the warn- 
ing that, if this restraint were not forthcoming, compulsory measures 
might have to be adopted. To avoid inflation, prices must be kept 
stable, and wages not permitted to soar. That dangerous spiral, in 
which wages chase prices and prices rise in pursuit of wages, has to 
be prevented at all and every cost. It was no doubt natural that, after 
the hard sacrifices of the war years, the people of Britain should look 
for relaxation and gradually bettered conditions. And it was equally 
natural that, with the advent of a Labour Government, the industrial 
workers should hope for easier conditions, in the form of shorter hours 
and higher pay. These had been the continual theme of party 
speakers. However, what might be realized in an era of prosperity, 
would be ruinous as a programme in more difficult times. During 
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1947, the British people were brought to realize present conditions, 
and in consequence they have worked harder and produced more than 
in the first two years that followed the conclusion of the war. 

But this achievement is not yet enough. The discrepancy between 
our exports and imports remains too great, and our foreign assets have 
dwindled at an alarming rate. The key to recovery is production. 
There are certain adverse factors for which we are not responsible and 
that have complicated the situation severely. Among them, the seal- 
ing off of a large portion of Europe behind the Soviet iron curtain, for 
this has made ordinary commercial relations well nigh impossible ; 
and then the exceptionally high prices for food and raw materials— 
though there are signs that these prices are breaking, and that very 
shortly more normal prices may obtain. This, doubtless, is one of the 
principal reasons why the ‘“‘ Andes Agreement,” concluded between 
Britain and the Argentine after two and a half months of hard argu- 
ment, has concerned itself only with the coming year. 

None the less, even if world conditions improve—and the Marshall 
Plan will do a great deal to better them—the reality remains that 
Britain must produce more, very much more, and produce it at prices 
that will allow for fair competition in foreign markets. This does not 
imply longer working hours, at any rate as obligatory ; though it 
would be a great pity, in the present state of Britain, if obstacles were 
put in the way of men willing to work longer hours for their own 
benefit and for the national advantage. The Trades Union objection 
to voluntary work over and above the working week dates from earlier 
times, when the danger most dreaded was that of unemployment. 
To-day there is no fear of unemployment, provided that production 
can be maintained and increased. If it cannot be and is not so in- 
creased, then this danger would return in a very formidable shape. 

Nor is production enough, if we think of production merely in terms 
of machinery and manufactured goods. British goods maintain, on 
the whole, their high reputation for workmanship and durability. 
But what the world wants from Britain at the present moment is, before 
all else, coal. If we had fifty million tons of coal available for export 
every year, half of our economic problems would be solved. Coal is 
our first national asset. 


The Importance of South America 


ENTION of the “ Andes Agreement ” between Britain and the 

Argentine may help us to underline the growing importance of 
trade with South American countries. These countries are largely 
agricultural ; in those where they have industries or raise the raw 
material of industry, they still require a complementary balance in 
agriculture. The long association of Britain with the Argentine is a 
case in point. The Argentine is a country rich in wheat, maize and 
cattle ; it lacks the raw material for industry. And, despite the desire 
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of the present Argentine Government to promote industrialization and 
to push forward a Five Years’ Plan for undeveloped provinces, the 
balance for trade between a predominantly agricultural land and an 
industrial country will remain. 

It is good to be able to register a growth in British exports to South 
America. In 1947, for instance, the Argentine purchased British 
machinery to the amount of £5,300,000, four times its purchase from 
Britain in 1938. Brazil also increased its imports of British machinery 
to the extent of three and a half times the 1938 figure. Venezuela 
has spent thirteen times as much as in 1938 on British machinery, its 
1947 total rising to £1,900,000. The figures for December, 1947, 
were particularly encouraging. In that month Brazil imported 
machinery from Britain to the amount of £713,000, and the Argentine 
to the amount of £660,000. 

In iron and steel, Venezuela took from Britain fifteen times its 
average pre-war quantity, to the tune of £2,000,000. Brazil imported, 
in sterling equivalent, one and a quarter millions, and the Argentine, 
three and a half millions. Colombia, Ecuador and Uruguay were 
other clients. Of glass and pottery and china, the Argentine imported 
a value of £950,000 ; Venezuela a value of £600,000 ; Mexico im- 
ported fifteen times the amount of its 1938 purchases. One final 
figure. In 1947, the Argentine imported locomotives, ships, planes 
and motor cars, to the extent of £12,000,000. This sum included 
3,494 motor lorries and cars, a great advance on the 419, imported in 
1938, and the 1,974, of 1946. Uruguay also increased its purchases of 
motor vehicles. The number rose from the 237 of 1938 to 1,823 in 1947. 

Government authorities and commercial firms in Britain are well 
aware of the possibilities of much closer commercial relations with 
South American countries, on a far greater scale than existed prior to 
1939. Conditions are at the moment favourable. It is necessary 
that sufficient goods should be available, and that contracts be fulfilled 
within a reasonably short period. Many South American countries 
import on a large scale from the United States; and certain North 
American productions, e.g. motor cars, are more suited to South 
American conditions than are those of Britain Nevertheless, there are 
considerable opportunities, and it is important that the British export 
drive should not miss them. 

I am glad thus to emphasize the growing significance of Latin 
America. For, though these twenty countries have in the nineteenth 
century been far and fortunately remote from the centres of world 
events and world struggles, they are remote no longer. They can 
provide, from the plenty of at least some among their number, much 
assistance to the Old World in its necessities ; and in the sphere of 
international relations, and in particular within the United Nations 
Organization, they will be a potent and valuable factor for stability, 
for proper order, for world peace. 














FAITH IN THE WORKSHOP’ 


Fr. Perrin and others of the French clergy engaged in the new 
apostolate among the workers, can fail to be impressed, not 

only by their zeal and charity, but by the courage with which they are 
facing the missionary problem of France. Readers of “ Fishers of 
Men” will have become well acquainted with the details of this 
problem, presented, in that book, from the workers’ view-point. In 
order to gain a balanced outlook, this account should be read as well. 
Canon Cardijn, the pioneer in the mission of the Church to the pro- 
letariate, has laid it down as axiomatic that the priest is at once all and 
nothing. Those who attempt to practise his methods learn speedily 
enough what he means, though in theory the phrase sounds ambiguous. 
Fr. Perrin’s intimate diary gives us a valuable insight into the part 
played by the priest in the apostolate of the laity. Before the war 
the problem of the barrier between so many of the French clergy and 
the working class had been tackled imaginatively by several priests 
who became workmen themselves. They had found that many of the 
workers regarded the priests as a bourgeois type, possessing little in 
common with the mass of the people; and that the teaching and 
liturgy of the Church had little immediate bearing upon the problems 
with which they were faced. In order to tackle these problems 
realistically they went into the docks and factories themselves. The 
Germans did not allow the French Hierarchy to send chaplains to 
look after the thousands of Frenchmen conscripted into the German 
industrial system in 1943 ; but the charity of Fr. Perrin could not allow 
him to regard this refusal as an insuperable barrier. ‘“‘ It would have 
been sad to fail Our Lord at what might be the one chance He gave me 
of getting into the fight.” So he volunteered to go as a workman and 
undertook training in a French factory. The diary is often impressive 
because of the important things it takes for granted. The training 
itself must have been a most difficult re-orientation, but Fr. Perrin does 
not discuss that very much. The impression we get is that he was 
carried through that part of his plan by the splendour of the ideal he 
had set himself. His superiors gave him every encouragement ; and 
his brethren embraced him with enthusiasm or shrugged their shoulders. 
There is a paragraph in the book which sums up the whole problem 
of the relationship between priest and too many of the working people : 
“‘T returned to Paris. It was wonderful to be in the tram as a layman, 
and to be able to react to the rudeness of some of the other passengers, 
and to say more freely what 1 thought. One look at his soutane and the 


1 Priest- Workman in Germany. By Henri Perrin, S.J. Translated from the French. 
London ; Sheed and Ward. 
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priest is labelled right away as an official with a closed mind. If he 
talks to people, they look at him as if to say : ‘ What can you have to 
say to us? You can only preach to us.’ So they either let him talk 
and don’t answer, or carry on the conversation out of politeness.” 
It is on reading this that one realises how truthful is the account of the 
difficulties of the priest in the novel ‘‘ Yellow Tapers for Paris,” by 
Bruce Marshall. The people liked that particular priest and were 
polite to him, but they never really allowed themselves to be influenced 
by him. It would bea great mistake for us in this country to think that 
the French problem can never become ours. Though we are not, 
perhaps, faced with the special brand of French anti-clericalism, we 
are in grave danger of allowing ourselves to become cut off from the 
main body of the nation, and of preaching only to the converted. 
The circumstances may differ greatly in the two countries, but the 
spirit which animates men like Fr. Perrin should be an inspiration 
to us. 

For years too many of our young people have been leaving Catholic 
primary schools with an uncompleted religious education. This is not 
to say that the task of the Catholic primary schools has not been well 
done, but it means that the teachers have never been given the oppor- 
tunities necessary for the full accomplishment of their task. Their 
charges have been thrown into the labour market too young as is 
proved, over and over again, by the figures of the ‘ leakage.’ Very 
early in life the conflict between the way of life taught by the Church 
and the actual norm set in the workaday world begins. The usual 
method of coping with the problem in this country, before the adapta- 
tion of Cardijn’s method began, ten years ago, was to provide societies 
into which our young people could withdraw from time to time, in 
the hope that there they would find the training and the grace to pre- 
serve their ideals. Essentially it was a defensive method, which, even 
if it had succeeded in its object, and it did not, left the whole question 
of the right approach to a dangerous pagan environment unanswered. 
First the Belgians, and after them the French, directed the attention 
of the clergy to the environment itself. The environment of a young 
Catholic in modern industry is not something that can be avoided ; 
it has to be lived in; it is something that ought to be changed. That 
is a task quite beyond the powers of the clergy themselves. Only those 
who live their lives in the workshop and at the street corner can bring 
their energy and idealism so to bear upon those surroundings that the 
dreadful conflict between the Christian vocation to Divine sonship 
and the actual facts of the situation will cease. It is in the formation 
of young lay apostles, boys and girls, who will judge their environment 
as Christians, and act upon it with determination to alter it, that the 
answer lies. How well the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne have done 
this on the Continent is common knowledge now, and it is comforting 
to know that a quiet revolution in outlook and method is taking place 
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in this country as well. The English movement, known as The Young 
Christian Workers, is growing with the years and will certainly be- 
come a powerful force in the difficult times that lie ahead. All over 
the country young apostles are being formed to assume responsibility 
for the conquest of their environment for Christ ; they are learning the 
difficulties of being (as Fr. Perrin puts it) Christ in the factory. What 
has to be altered is the very conditions of their life, as the great en- 
cyclicals clearly teach, and the method must be applied to social as 
well as to moral problems. The young apostles interest themselves, 
therefore, in all that affects the life of the workers. They are expected 
to deal with Trade Union questions, to help in the provision of social 
services, to leave no aspect of working life untouched. This ideal is 
now widespread, on the Continent, wherever there are Catholics, and 
the same process is taking place here. Gradually movements equiva- 
lent to the Jeunesse Etudiante Chrétienne are in process of formation ; 
and while they do not yet represent the force of the workers ’ move- 
ment abroad, there is every promise that they will some day do so. 

Any discussion of all this in theory only may seem to ignore the burn- 
ing spirit of charity which animates the work. It can be attempted 
only by those who are able to see Christ Our Lord in every living soul 
around them. Fr. Perrin places us greatly in his debt for making this 
truth live for us : ‘‘ Some days later, a wonderful letter from a seminar- 
ian told me how much Sunday’s meeting had made him think. He 
had suddenly realised that he must be Christ in his camp, the living 
Christ, loving and making holy all whom he meets . . . ‘I had long 
noticed that he had not got a shirt. I still had one spare one, having 
given the other to Marcel. It sometimes struck me that I might give 
it to him, but I hesitated. It is the only one, I thought to myself, 
that I have left, and supposing I went to a concentration camp? And 
anyhow, where would one be if one had to clothe every ragamuffin 
one met? Besides, Poles and Russians are so used to being in tatters 

. so I went on right up to the day when Jacques sent me the New 
Testament. I at once began to read St. Luke with the greatest delight, 
only to come upon the words of John the Baptist : He that hath two 
coats, let him give to him that hath none. I had been debating the 
matter for several days ; the moment had come to carry it out. Kama 
was delighted to get the shirt but I felt somehow that he was expecting 
it, and considered it his due since I had two and he didn’t have one ’.”’ 

There are few better examples than this of what Gospel Enquiry 
is meant to do for the apostle. It is the literal application of the 
example and teaching of Our Blessed Lord to the situation here and 
now. Fr. Perrin’s case brings before us the immense importance 
of personal meditation on the Holy Scriptures. In the beginning 
the lay apostle is trained to carry out his meditation in the company 
of his fellow apostles, and it is only as he progresses in the business of 
leadership that he learns to meditate by himself. The collective 
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meditation or enquiry forms an important part of the weekly meeting. 
The leader whose task it is to conduct the meditation or enquiry spends 
extra time thinking about it and talking it over with his chaplain. At 
the meeting he reads the chosen passage aloud and initiates discussion 
of prepared questions on the subject matter of the enquiry. The 
example and teaching of Our Lord are then applied by the leaders to 
themselves and to the problems which face them in their apostolate. 
It is astonishing to note the effect this weekly enquiry has on both 
priest and lay apostle. Oddly enough, the writer of this article met 
with a case, in the north of England, where the leaders discussed this 
very passage mentioned by Fr. Perrin. To them it seemed clear that 
Our Lord wished His words to be taken literally and that Christians in 
general were inclined to fob off their full significance with overdoses of 
prudence. It was upon the chaplain that the blow actually fell. Com- 
ing away from the meeting he was asked by a beggar for an overcoat. 
The priest possessed two and felt that he must accept the standard laid 
down by his lay apostles : they had made the meditation together and 
arrived at a decision ; so he parted with his spare coat. Obviously, 
there remain many things to be said about the whole question of charity 
and deserving cases, but they fade into insignificance in the light of 
this spirit of love. 

When he is discussing the question of prisoner food parcels, Fr. 
Perrin has a beautiful passage illustrating this matter: “If the 
mothers, the girls, the boys of France only knew the joy they could give 
to prisoners, they would send a parcel every week to the factories and 
camps of Germany, and you would see the Christians queuing up to 
visit the prisons. I thought of Our Lord’s words : I was in prison and 
you visited Me ; I was hungry and you gave Me to eat. By bending 
down to any kind of human misery, one is bending down to the body 
of Christ, wounded and suffering till the last day. Perhaps our mothers 
of Deux-Sévres, or the Cotes-du-Nord, did not realise that they were 
feeding Christ. But one day Our Lord will say to them: ‘ Be happy, 
for you have been good to Me. I was in prison, and I was hungry, 
and you sent Me eggs and bacon, and butter, which you could have 
got a lot of money for.’ They will be astonished, and will say : ‘ But 
no, Lord, I never saw You in prison: I never left my village.’ But 
He will show them Nikita, Wladislas and the others : ‘ See now, they 
did not die of hunger and suffering, they did not die to My love, and all 
because, without knowing it, you leant over to help them.’.. . If 
Christians could see what they were doing they would find it more 
delightful than the most delicious wine ; they would become drunk on 
it; it would be a foretaste of the unutterable, imperishable, over- 
whelming joy which they will have on the day of Christ’s final coming.” 
This is the very stuff of our religion and, without question, the medicine 
for our times. When we tell people that the solution to their difficulties 
is to be found in a return to the spirit of Christianity, they shrug their 
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shoulders at a time-worn prescription. It has been offered so often 
that they think of it as a clerical formula, learned and repeated by rote. 
Fr. Perrin gives it new life and new meaning. We are told that in 
Germany at present there is real hatred growing up between peasantry 
and urban dwellers. When city folk have been to the countryside in 
search of food they have been infuriated at the standard of life in the 
country as compared with their own state of semi-starvation. Now 
it is feared that armed bands will descend upon the peasants. It is an 
old quarrel and we are told that peasants have always been like that : 
how different things would be if they could see the meaning of Christian 
charity as Fr. Perrin shows it to us. 

Canon Cardijn has said that We are faced with two errors in the 
modern apostolate : on the one hand laicity, which takes from work- 
ing life the ideal of its divine value, creating a division between religion 
and life; and, on the other hand, clericalism, which is an equally 
serious evil because it gives men and women the impression that they 
have to be hangers-on of the clergy, as if the only apostolate must be 
that of the altar boy or sacristan. It is vitally important to have in 
the Church a devoted laity able to assume responsibility for making 
the Christian ideal incarnate in men. Although Fr. Perrin’s book is 
written from the clerical point of view, it is easy to discern the quality 
of the modern apostles with whom he worked. There is the story of 
his arrest, and of the steady support received from Jacques. They 
made a splendid combination, this priest and Jacques, and we feel that 
things would have gone much worse for Fr. Perrin had this sturdy 
apostle not been there to look after him. Apart from his own personal 
contact with souls from day to day, Fr. Perrin was from the first 
able to rely upon the co-operation of trained Catholic Actionists who 
understood the problems facing them and possessed the initiative and 
responsibility to deal with them. 

When Fr. Perrin first made contact with these men, most of the 
leaders or militants were relying upon directions supplied from France 
which were unconnected with the reality surrounding them. It is 
interesting to see their training bearing fruit in a progressive adapta- 
tion to their new surroundings, and a realisation that a sense of com- 
munity, coupled with a burning zeal for souls, were the spiritual 
qualities required from them. All organizations are apt to suffer 
from over centralization. It is seldom that the tendency to dictate 
courses of action unsuited to differing localities and types is avoided 
by organizing headquarters. To offset such a tendency there must 
be, not only a recognition that spontaneou. action should be en- 
couraged, but a power within the leaders themselves to make the 
necessary adaptations after the need for them has been perceived. 
All this stands out clearly in the training days arranged by Jacques and 
Fr. Perrin for the militants. They decided to cut down the actual 
study done during these days on account of the passivity engendered 
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by it, and to concentrate on activity. The study of the gospel, however, 
was of course provided for, and attention was directed immediately 
to possible areas of spiritual conquest. What they called “ a grappling 
exercise” is of great interest. In the afternoon of the training day 
men were to be sent out in pairs to contact people at random and see how 
far they could get outside themselves and into others. The training 
was two sided. There was first to be a spiritual training, and this 
was to be followed by positive training in the permeation of the area : 
“* If someone stops you in the street, and asks you for a light, let him talk 
for only ten minutes and he will be asking you for God.” Rovers and 
Jocists were to work over and survey an area; the Catholics would 
then be gathered together and the training of leaders would be started. 

In every form of Catholic action an effort has to be made to relate 
the whole apostolate to the Sacrifice of the Mass. This is the central 
mystery of the Faith, and it should permeate the whole life of the 
apostle. It is not hard for one who is engaged daily in the work of the 
apostolate to work out how the daily Sacrifice should influence every 
aspect of life. The desire, shared with the priest at the foot of the altar, 
to shed all sin is necessary to one who would lead others to God. The 
reading of the Gospel and the profession of Faith in the Mass are a 
part of the daily apostolate ; while the ‘ offertory’ of the bread and 
wine in common with the congregation, and with all the Faithful, 
obviously links up apostolate to a full Christian life. The miraculous 
conversion of the bread and wine by the power of God expresses every 
hope of the apostle for his fellow men ; and everything that follows 
upon the consecration steeps him in his sense of the universality of his 
vocation. Looking for strength to carry the labours and trials of the 
day he approaches the altar to unite himself with Christ and so depart 
refreshed and ready for what may come. 

All this Fr. Perrin expresses in a moving description: ‘“‘ Mass on 
Saturday evening preceded by a long and searching spiritual con- 
ference, was glorious. The permission given to us by the Bishops 
at last allowed us to make a full experience of the liturgical life. How 
could we ever forget those Masses, where we found once more the Last 
Supper, the Communion of brothers, of Christians in Christ, for the 
salvation of the world ? There were nearly forty of us in the room, in a 
circle round the one table. Together we prepared the altar, and each 
one wrote on the diptychs the intentions which we wished to confide 
to the prayers of the community, and through us to those of the whole 
Church. And then slowly we said the dialogue Mass ; men crowded 
round the altar, round the priest, praying with him and through him, 
through all his movements. And each one offered up in the Host the 
misery, the suffering and the love of the whole mass of the workers 
amongst whom his day was spent, for whom he knew God was holding 
him responsible, whose “ priest ” he felt that he was. Each one com- 
municated with his whole soul in the body of Christ—His Mystical 
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Body, His Eucharistic Body—having answered “‘ Amen” with his 
whole soul to the priest who gave him the Host. Then, together with 
the Church, we extended our thanksgiving to the whole world, summed 
up so sadly, yet so admirably, in the multitudes of men about us. 
Finally, on this same table of the cenacle, we fed as brothers on the food 
each one of us had brought to be blessed at the offertory.” 

All priests should read with care and respect the conclusions drawn 
by Fr. Perrin from his experiences. To us, what he suggests is in many 
ways revolutionary and disturbing, yet full of confidence and hope. 
The Church has never failed to meet new dangers with a type of apostle 
fitted to cope with them and to overcome them. That this is happen- 
ing once more is obviously Fr. Perrin’s firm conviction. The mass of 
the people is, indeed, dechristianised ; but it is not hostile to Christ. 
It isfor us to break down every barrier that separates the workers from 
Him and to uncover His Face, so that the mass of the people may see 


and love Him. 
JoszrpH CHRISTIE 








SHORT NOTICE 


We cannot but applaud the desire expressed by the author of Time 
Cannot Dim: The Story of Thomas Aquinas, by Malachy G. Carroll (pp. 
170. Mercier Press Ltd., Cork, 1947, 128. 6d.), to show a Saint as a living 
man, and indeed as a man alive in a particular world. Now no one could 
do this in the case of St. Thomas and also offer a conspectus of his intellectual 
achievements! So no wonder the “ syllogistic”’ element in the Saint is 
practically disregarded here. The book is presumably written for those 
who, it is felt, ought to know something of so great a Catholic hero, and yet 
are very unlikely to make any profound study of his work. On the other 
hand, these highly-coloured pages may allure a few towards some enquiry 
into that philosophy which they fear must be so grey. And though we 
find the style of this book here and there rather staccato and exclamatory, 
the ‘ pictures’ are well-painted: the castle of Aquino; the Italy of 
Frederick Stupor Mundi, and especially Paris. Shadows here are not shirked, 
such as is the hostility between the Friars and the University. We are 
here and there disconcerted by the intrusion not only of the names of quite 
modern writers, but of modern slang (‘ givea damn . .’). If 12s. 6d. seems 
rather much for a short romance—well, the paper is good and we can but 
envy a land which has so much of it at disposal! This vivid picture of the 
external conditions of the Saint’s life, his terrific ‘ distractions’ and his 
travels, leaves us ever more astonished at the thought of his continuous 


intellectual activity. 
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of the ‘“ Critique of Pure Reason ”’ are so familiar to philoso- 

phers that I feel somewhat ashamed to start with so hackneyed 
a quotation ; but if Socrates was able to conquer his shame at the 
thought of suggesting a governmental lie, I ought not to be afraid of 
quoting a sentence which really sets the theme for my paper. “Time 
was when she (metaphysics) was the queen of all the sciences ; and, if 
we take the will for the deed, she certainly deserves, so far as regards 
the high importance of her object-matter, this title of honour. Now 
it is the fashion of the time to heap contempt and scorn upon her ; 
and the matron mourns, forlorn and forsaken, like Hecuba.” Kant 
thus says, “‘ time was” when metaphysics was the queen of the 
sciences, though possibly he would have done better to say, “ times 
were” when metaphysics was the queen of all the sciences, since it 
would seem that periods of positive and constructive metaphysical 
thinking, system-making periods, have been followed by periods of 
destructive criticism and of scepticism in regard to the achievements 
and possibilities of metaphysical science. In the ancient world we 
find the period of Plato and Aristotle followed by a period of scepticism 
which reared its head even within the confines of the Academy. In 
the Middle Ages we find the systems of the thirteenth century, the 
systems of St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus 
followed by Ockham’s destructive criticism of the proofs of the existence 
of God and by Nicholas of Autrecourt’s anticipation of Hume. In 
the modern era we iind the first period of metaphysical systems followed 
by the empiricism of Hume and the Kantian criticism of metaphysics. 
And if we take into account the fact that the philosophy of Kant 
became, paradoxically, the starting-point for a new flowering of meta- 
physical systems, only to lead in turn to the reaction against Hegel, 
it becomes clear that it is not so much a question of there having been a 
time when metaphysics were an honoured science as of there having 
been #mes when metaphysics were an honoured science. It also be- 
comes clear that if periods of metaphysical thought are generally 
followed by periods of criticism, scepticism or positivism of one kind 
or another, it is equally true to say that periods of criticism and sceptic- 
ism are followed by periods of metaphysical construction. If Kant 
thought that he was living to see the end of metaphysics, he was mis- 
taken, though, to do him justice, he does not seem to have thought 
so, for he realized man’s propensity to fall a victim to what he called 
the “ Transcendental Illusion.”” However, metaphysicians since his 


1 This paper was originally delivered as a lecture to the Aquinas Societies at Oxford and 
Cambridge, under the title ‘ The Poverty of Metaphysics ’. 
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time have not thought that their science was an illusion, a pseudo- 
science. In fine, it is not unreasonable to suppose that these cycles of 
different attitudes in regard to metaphysics, the attitudes of confidence, 
of doubt and of scepticism, will continue to follow one another in the 
future, and from this point of view, the purely historical viewpoint, 
Kant’s own attitude on the matter forms but one moment in the cyclic 
process or in the succeeding ebb and flow of metaphysical speculation. 

I do not, however, want to treat the matter simply historically, 
to illustrate the obvious fact of the succession of different attitudes in 
regard to metaphysics, nor do I wish to attempt to answer Kant’s 
criticism of metaphysics. I intend to presuppose that metaphysical 
science is not an impossibility and, presupposing that, to raise and 
discuss the question how the existence of this cyclic process or of this 
ebb and flow is to be explained. It may be objected that this is an 
unjustifiable delimitation of the problem, since Kant himself offered an 
explanation, and we cannot rule out that explanation from the start ; 
but I am not now raising the question whether metaphysics are possible 
or not; I am asking how a man who believes that metaphysics are 
possible, is to explain the facts of history. If you like, one can put the 
problem this way. How is a Thomist to explain the facts of the history 
of philosophy ? I take it that you will admit that there is a problem 
to be explained. Science and mathematics continue to advance in 
different directions, to become richer, to amass a treasure, whereas 
metaphysics never seem to havea stable treasure which she can bequeath 
to her children or lovers ; she seems to be always poor. There are 
periods, it is true, as Kant recognized, when she appears to be rich 
and is regarded as rich ; but a short while after she seems to have no 
legacy to leave in her will. In this sense the poverty of metaphysics 
constitutes a problem which calls for an explanation, and even if we 
believe and are convinced that metaphysical science is a possibility, 
it still calls for an explanation. Indeed, in this case above all is an 
explanation required. If metaphysics were a pseudo-science, the facts 
of the history of philosophy could be explained perhaps without any 
great difficulty ; but if metaphysics are not a pseudo-science, the facts 
of the history of philosophy constitute or give rise to a problem. It 
is not much good saying that mathematical conceptions also change, 
since even if new mathematical systems arise, these are supplementary 
to, rather than destructive of, the acquired treasure: when it comes to 
adding up accounts, or plotting out a flower bed, we draw on the stable 
treasure which belongs to our mathematical heritage. In regard 
to the objection against speculative philosophy that mutually 
exclusive systems succeed one another Professor Whitehead remarks in 
Process and Reality that, “‘ we no more retain the physics of the seven- 
teenth century than we do the Cartesian philosophy of that century.” 
Quite true ; but the trouble is that whereas no one regards physical 
science as bankrupt, even if its methods or conclusions have to undergo 
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revision, people have regarded and do regard metaphysics as bank- 
rupt, even ifwedonot. But if metaphysics is a science, howis it possible 
for serious philosophers to regard her as a forlorn Hecuba and to declare 
her poverty and bankruptcy? To take an example. If the proof of 
the existence of a necessary Being from contingent being is absolutely 
clear, logical and decisive, how is it that it has not entered into a 
stable philosophical treasure which is accepted by all philosophers, 
just as we all accept, for practical purposes, the judgment that two and 
two make four ? 

This problem is a vast problem, and it might be treated in various 
ways ; probably no single answer can be given that would cover all 
the facts. I cannot, then, attempt an exhaustive answer or an answer 
which would embrace all possible lines of approach : I simply wish to 
develop certain lines of thought which interest me: other lines of 
thought will doubtless occur to you for subsequent discussion. In- 
cidentally I might mention that in my thoughts on this subject I have 
been influenced to some extent by the posthumously published work 
of my friend Peter Wust, Der Mensch und die Philosophie (Minster, 1946). 

I think that the answer to this problem depends to some degree on 
the nature of philosophy itself. Philosophy, of its very nature, con- 
tains a latent tension, which is bound to express itself in concrete 
history. This tension is the tension between philosophy as 
questioner and philosophy as answerer, or, perhaps better, between 
philosophy as inquiry and criticism and philosophy as dogmatism. If 
philosophy is the search after wisdom, as its name implies, it must 
obviously search after answers to the problems it raises in regard to 
being ; it must search after truth. On the other hand, if philosophy 
is a rational science, it must have the right to criticize its own con- 
clusions, its own methods and its own principles ; at least it must have 
the same freedom in regard to its own self-reflection and self-criticism 
that mathematics, for example, actually enjoy. No doubt, as I have 
said, we inquire for the sake of finding and we criticize for the sake of 
discovering the truth; the positive has a certain logical priority ; 
but philosophy as answerer tends inevitably ts become philosophy as 
dogmatism, to grow degenerate and lifeless. It may be objected that 
if the truth has been discovered, it only remains to appropriate it, to 
contemplate it, to hand it on. Yes, but philosophy, has two sides to 
it ; criticism and inquiry belong, I should say, to its very nature, and 
however much we might like to remain with one definite system and to 
preserve and hand it on intact, this will in fact not be the case. And 
the reason, I contend, is not merely the perversity of men (though this 
may, of course, enter in), but also the very nature of philosophy itself. 
The philosopher as critic and inquirer cannot remain content with 
a closed system ; he is bound, as philosopher, to inquire beyond the 
bounds and confines of the system and to criticize the system. By 
criticism I do not mean necessarily destructive criticism ; I mean that 
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the philosopher is bound to reflect on the system (otherwise he is not a 
philosopher), to reflect with a mind open to further inquiry should he 
find the system defective. As Being is infinite it cannot be adequately 
confined or expressed within a system as it stands at any given moment 
of history, and this means in the concrete that acceptance of the system 
is bound to be followed by criticism of the system. We may regret 
that the thirteenth-century syntheses were followed by the criticism 
and undermining of the fourteenth; but to demand that a given 
synthesis should be preserved intact and unquestioned would be to 
demand that philosophizing should cease. Hegel may have thought 
that his system was the absolute philosophy ; but unless philosophizing 
was to cease with Hegel, Hegelianism could not remain unquestioned. 
A hard dogmatism is the death of philosophy. 

On the other hand, if the answering side of philosophy can be over 
emphasized, in which case philosophy hardens into dogmatism, so can 
the inquiring and critical side of philosophy be over emphasized. If 
we say with Lessing that if God were to offer us truth with one hand 
and the search for truth with the other hand, we would choose the 
search for truth, we thereby deny the very razson d’étre of philosophy. 
To search without hope of finding or without the wish to find leads to 
scepticism and the despair of philosophy. There are, then, these two 
limiting cases, dogmatism on the one hand and scepticism on the other 
hand, and the former tends to be followed by the latter. But if hard 
dogmatism and hopeless scepticism are the limiting cases, they never- 
theless represent two real aspects of philosophy carried to extremes, 
and these two aspects, the answering aspect and the inquiring, or 
critical aspect are essential to human philosophizing. There is a 
certain tension between them, and I suggest that in this tension, 
which exists within philosophy itself, is to be found one of the reasons 
why no metaphysical system has won universal and lasting acceptance. 

Why does this tension exist? I suppose the answer is that while 
Being is infinite, the mind of man, directed towards the appre- 
hension of being, is finite. Even if a given system at any given 
moment contained all available metaphysical truth, it obviously could 
not be a fully adequate expression of the nature of the infinite: the 
mind of the philosopher would, therefore, tend towards the attempt to 
pass the limits of the system. Precisely because no human concepts 
can be an adequate expression of the infinite, a metaphysical system 
naturally appears under the guise of a starting-point for further inquiry 
and investigation. Moreover, if a given system is to the inquiring 
mind a pointer, it must be added, in accordance with what has been 
already said, that the pointer is a pointer to infinity. As the infinite 
cannot be adequately apprehended by the human mind, one result of 
the search may be scepticism. The philosopher seeks for clarity, for 
light ; but in the search for light he meets with darkness and riddles, 
and he may sink back, baffled, into scepticism. He may even turm 
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against the complete light which eludes him and deny its existence, 
perhaps with defiance. A man may try to understand the meaning of 
life and of history, and if he does so, he is certain to meet with riddles 
and problems which he is unable to solve, with dark places which he 
cannot illuminate, and while some will rest content with what light 
they can attain, others will simply declare that light is unobtainable, 
and others again will go on to assert that light is unobtainable because 
life and history are meaningless. The mind of the philosopher seeks 
for full clarity ; but he cannot obtain it, because his mind is finite. 
His search for full clarity represents the inquiring side of philosophy, 
and if full clarity, the desired answer, is not obtainable, this might 
suggest that even if the inquiry has meaning only from the teleological 
standpoint, as an inquiry in view of an answer, the inquiring side of 
philosophy is, in a sense, fundamental. It might also suggest that 
philosophy of its very nature points upwards towards theology, not as a 
strict demand, but as a conditioned hope, just as theology points up- 
wards to the actual vision of infinite being. But into this subject I 
do not wish to enter now. 

I have suggested, then, that a partial answer to the problem of the 
poverty of metaphysics, of the instability of systems, is to be found in the 
dual nature of philosophy itself, and that this dual nature of philo- 
sophy and the consequent tension is a result of the finiteness of the sub- 
ject and the infinity of the object. But what I have hitherto said may 
appear somewhat oracular and abstract, and I should like to apply 
what I have said to a definite problem, the problem of God. Perhaps 
a consideration of this problem may take us a bit further in our attempt 
to answer the original problem. But first of all I had better dispel a 
misconception which may already have arisen in the minds of some of 
you from what I have already said or which might arise from the fact 
that I have chosen to consider this particular problem, the problem 
of God. I do not mean to imply that God is the only object of meta- 
physics, and I do not mean to deny that the human mind is the faculty 
of apprehending being in general. But infinite subsistent being is 
certainly the highest and chief object of metaphysics. Kant said that 
if there were such a science as metaphysical science, it would deal with 
God (and the human soul), while St. Thomas makes rational knowledge 
of God the crown of metaphysics. But I have other reasons too 
for choosing the problem of God for consideration, reasons which 
will soon become apparent, I hope. 

Metaphysical philosophers have generally tried to prove God’s 
existence in an abstract, impersonal and logical manner. This is 
sometimes expressed by saying that they have taken the mathematical 
method as their ideal. To say this, however, is to fail in accuracy. 
By “‘ mathematical method ” is meant generally a rigorous deductive 
method of argument from principles to conclusions. I do not want to 
embark on the question whether such a method is properly termed a 
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‘** mathematical method,”’ because I am not a mathematician and am 
not competent to assert what is and what is not to be called a mathe- 
matical method in the strict sense ; but we all know what is meant 
when the method of strict deduction is called a mathematical method ; 
the reference is to the kind of geometry one learned at school. Now, 
if one pursued this method in metaphysics or attempted to do so, it 
would involve starting with the first principle, with the primum ontolo- 
gicum, as Spinoza does in the Ethica more geometrico demonstrata, and 
the application of the method involves the assertion of monism or 
pantheism of some sort, since finite being will be deduced necessarily 
from infinite being. Whether one starts with Substance or with the 
absolute Subject, one will have to make finite substances or finite 
consciousnesses or subjects necessary emanations or modifications or 
consequences of the primum ontologicum. But the deduction of finite 
being from infinite being is obviously not the same thing as a proof 
of God’s existence : the classical proofs of God’s existence (if we except 
the so-called “ ontological argument”) proceed from some fact or 
facts of experience to God as the explanation of those facts. This is 
obviously true of the proofs of God’s existence as given by Plato in the 
Laws, by Aristotle, by the Stoics, by St. Augustine, by Maimonides, 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, by Leibniz, by Locke. For this reason I 
have said that those who declare that in their proofs of God’s existence 
metaphysicians have aped the mathematical method, fail in accuracy. 
Nevertheless, there is perhaps a sense in which one can say that these 
metaphysicians have regarded mathematics as an ideal, even though 
only some of them did so consciously. The mathematician necessarily 
aims at clarity and sureness of logical sequence ; he does not intro- 
duce the will or the emotions into his reasoning process; the 
conclusion follows with necessity from the premisses, and for his 
immediate purpose the mathematician is a mind rather than a will 
or a complex of emotions. Objections could be raised to this account, 
no doubt ; but you know what I mean. I do not mean to deny that 
the mathematician is not led by his will in one sense (for all intel- 
lectual investigation is preceded by a valuation, by the apprehension 
of a good which is desired), nor do I mean to deny that the mathe- 
matician may feel emotion which is caused or occasioned by his 
peculiar pursuit ; but it is clear that as far as the actual mathematical 
reasoning is concerned, objectivity, necessity, clarity, universality 
(and therefore impersonality) are aimed at. One might justly remark 
that these ideals are the ideals of all intellectual reasoning processes 
worth the name, and that there is no adequate reason why they should 
be called mathematical. But I lay no emphasis on the adjective 
‘“* Mathematical” ; I merely observe that mathematics are the type 
science, as it were, in this respect, so that when a metaphysician 
strives to realize these qualities in his arguments he may be said to be 
trying to realize the mathematical ideal in metaphysics, even if he 
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never thinks explicitly of mathematics at all. Now, the classical 
metaphysician certainly strives after clarity, strict logical sequence, 
universality, objectivity, impersonality in his proofs of God’s existence, 
and it is this fact which I wish briefly to discuss. 

That the metaphysician strives after objectivity and impersonal 
universality is certainly admirable ; he is not expressing his personal 
emotions and experiences, but he is striving to exhibit the objective 
truth in such a manner, clear and logical, that it will compel intellectual 
assent from any one who really attends to the argument and under- 
stands it. The proof of the existence of the necessary Being from 
contingent being is the objective and impersonal solution to a problem, 
the problem of contingent being. I certainly accept this proof, and I 
regard it as the fundamental proof of God’s existence. I should be 
willing, therefore, to call it a “‘ mathematically certain ’’ proof, pro- 
vided that “ Mathematical” is understood in the sense I have 
described. (Perhaps it is just as good to call it simply a rational 
proof; but there is no need to quarrel about words: if one calls 
it “‘ mathematical,” one does so only to call attention to certain 
qualities which are found typically in mathematical reasoning, though 
they are present in all strict reasoning.) But if it is mathematically 
certain, in the sense indicated (and I believe it to be so), why is it 
that the proof is not universally accepted? If it were merely a 
question of people not paying attention to the proof, there would be 
no problem ; but there have been and are philosophers who refuse to 
accept the proofs of God’s existence which the Thomist would regard 
as “ mathematically certain,” i.e. as rationally certain, and one is 
not entitled to say without more ado that they have not paid atten- 
tion to the proofs: it may be so, but we can hardly say that it is so 
a priori, and it would be impossible in any case to prove the truth of 
our statement. The proof or proofs may be called mathematically 
certain; but they are obviously not mathematically certain in the 
sense that they cannot be doubted, since they have been doubted. 
Why is this? Why cannot the proofs be reckoned part of the stable 
treasure of philosophy, of her riches? Why is she poor even in this 
respect? One may say that they ought to be accepted ; but to say 
that they ought to be accepted is obviously not the same thing as to 
say that they are accepted. They may be part of the treasure of 
Thomism ; but they can hardly be called part of the treasure of 
philosophy in general. If one simply equates Thomism with philo- 
sophy, one will have to deny the very existence of the history of 
philosophy, which none of us presumably would be prepared to do. 

I think that on this point some reflections of Gabriel Marcel may be 
of help. He maintains, as you know, a distinction between a “ prob- 
lem” and a “mystery,” the word “ mystery” in this connection 
not being used in its theological sense. A mathematical problem is 
typical of a problem in the sense in which Marcel uses the word. In 
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a mathematical problem the being of the questioner is not involved ; 
he himself is not at stake, so to speak ; the problem is fully objective 
and is considered in an impersonal and objective manner; the 
mathematician stands apart from the problem, outside it. This 
is not to say that the mathematician is uninterested in the problem 
and its solution; he may be extremely interested and the solution 
of the problem may make a great deal of difference to him in one 
sense ; but all the same it is true to say that the solution of the problem 
makes no difference to him in another sense. A man may be very 
interested in the question how far a certain star is from the earth ; 
but the solution of the problem does not affect his life, he is not in- 
volved in his inner being; he does not risk anything or involve 
himself in important consequences by arriving at one solution rather 
than another. (Cases might, I suppose, be adduced or imagined in 
which the solution of a mathematical or scientific problem did or 
would make a difference to the mathematician’s or scientist’s life ; 
but such cases are irrelevant now, since I am merely trying to show that 
what Marcel calls a problem does exist. I might be interested to work 
out exactly how many steps there are in the staircase which I ascend 
and descend many times a day ; but the answer to the question really 
makes no difference to my inner life : I do not risk myself or venture 
myself by accepting the conclusion that there are twenty-five rather 
than twenty-six steps. Whichever is the correct number, I shall 
continue to use the staircase.) But when one turns to the problem of i 
God’s existence, the case is different. It is not a matter of indifference 
to me whether God exists or not. M. Sartre may say that it makes no 
difference whether God exists or not; but he says this because he 
has already accepted the negative answer to the question of God’s 
existence : in itself his statement is patently false. He tells us himself 
that if there is no God, there are no objective values and no absolute 
moral law, universal for all; and it obviously makes some vital 
difference to each of us whether there is or is not an absolute moral 
law. If one accepts the proof of God’s existence, one at the same time 
accepts the fact that one is a creature of God, and, by implication, 
that one is bound to God in the very depths of one’s being, that one’s 
relation to God is bound up with one’s very essence and that, since one 
is a rational and free being, that relationship is to be realized in practice. 
If one accepts the proof of God’s existence, one accepts the fact that the 
world and history and one’s own life have a given meaning, and that 
even if one is free, one’s freedom is limited, that one cannot give to 
human history or to one’s life a meaning and significance according 
to one’s own unrestricted choice. On the other hand, if one refuses 
to assent to the proof of God’s existence, one thereby deprives the world | 
and history and one’s own life of given meaning ; being becomes in a 
Sartre’s phrase “ gratuitous.” At the same time one may gain that 
feeling of boundless freedom which arises, according to Nietzsche, 
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when one realizes that “‘ God is dead.” I do not say that every one 
who considers the proofs of God’s existence and accepts or rejects 
them realizes all the implications of acceptance or rejection ; it is 
always possible to attempt to treat or actually to treat the problem 
of God’s existence as though it were simply a problem in Marcel’s 
sense, as though it were simply the question of a physical hypothesis to 
explain certain physical facts. But if one realizes the implications 
of acceptance or rejection, the problem is no longer merely a problem 
like a mathematical problem ; one is involved in the answer one 
gives ; in a sense one accepts or rejects oneself ; to accept God is to 
venture oneself. It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that the 
truths of natural theology have not found a stable place in an abiding 
and universally accepted treasure house of metaphysics. 

I do not want it to be thought that I am accusing all those who 
reject the proofs of God’s existence, and who refuse to accept any 
alternative evidence for God’s existence, of ‘‘ bad faith’’; but what 
I would say is that no one who really understands what God means 
and what God’s existence or non-existence means to him personally, 
can treat the existence of God as simply a problem. In considering 
the solution to the problem, he is bound, of course, as a philosopher, to 
strive after objectivity and rational certainty (I am not advocating a 
mere leap of blind faith or an acceptance of God merely because one 
would like there to be a God) ; but if he realizes what God means and 
what His existence implies, acceptance or rejection will involve an 
act of the will. This act of the will does not affect the evidence 
considered in itself; but it certainly affects a man’s attitude to the 
evidence. How far the attitude of the will is conscious in this or that 
case, is another matter, and I am not discussing the question from the 
moral viewpoint ; but if an act of the will is involved, one could 
prophesy a priort that acceptance would not be uniform or constant 
in the history of men. The existence or non-existence of God involves 
so immediately what Peter Wust has called das metaphysische Selb- 
stinteresse des Menschen (the metaphysical self-interest of the human 
being) that no chain of logical proofs can ensure beyond doubt the 
acceptance of the conclusion. In other words, God, the supreme 
object of metaphysics, is not simply the conclusion of a syllogism, 
nor is He merely a necessary physical hypothesis; He is not an 
object that can be considered simply problematically ; He is the per- 
sonal Absolute, to Whom I am bound in the very depths of my being 
and from Whom I can never escape. To accept Him or to reject Him 
or to attempt indifference and escape by immersing myself in the 
mentality of what Kierkegaard calls the crowd and Heidegger das Man 
inevitably involves an act of the will. 

I should next like to apply more specifically to the problem of God 
what I said earlier about the finiteness of the subject and the infinity 
of the object. If the human mind is set towards being, if the object 
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of metaphysics is being, as being, then self-subsistent being, ipsum 
esse subsistens, is the principal object of metaphysical speculation. 
But as self-subsistent being is infinite and the organ by which it is 
to be apprehended is finite, no comprehension of the self-subsistent 
being by the metaphysician is possible. In any case our knowledge 
of the Absolute is necessarily limited and finite. Moreover, as our 
concepts are founded on experience and as the Absolute itself is not 
an object of normal human experience, i.e. of natural experience, 
we can know the Absolute only through the relation that finite 
being bears to the Infinite, to the Absolute. This means that our 
ideas of the Absolute are inadequate. I use the word “ inadequate ” 
deliberately, since no Thomist, of course, will admit that these ideas 
are without content. On this matter I should like to say a word at 
least. The positivist would say: ‘‘ You call God personal. Now, 
your idea of personality is founded on experience, and the only per- 
sonality of which you have any experience is human personality. 
Therefore, when you say that God is personal, you are either ascribing 
human personality to God or the word ‘ Personal,’ as applied by 
you to God, has no meaning. You do not intend to ascribe human 
personality to God. Therefore, when you call God personal, you 
are using a non-significant term, a word without meaning. It may 
express an emotional attitude; but it expresses nothing more.” 
This sounds a very plausible argument ; but let us consider these two 
judgments. First of all let us agree, for the sake of argument, that 
personality means human personality. In this case we must say, 
not only that the stone is not personal, but also that God is not personal. 
But is the meaning of the two judgments the same? When we say 
that the stone is not personal, we mean that the stone is infra-personal, 
that it falls below human personality : when, however, we say that 
God is not personal, we mean that God is supra-personal, in the sense 
that He infinitely transcends human personality. Even if we were 
willing to admit that we had no positive concept of the divine per- 
sonality, there would still be a difference between the judgments 
that the stone is not personal and that God is not personal, the 
difference of meaning between “less than” and “ more than.” I 
do not wish to discuss logical positivism any further, nor do I neces- 
sarily mean to admit that I accept only the via negativa, the negative 
way, in natural theology ; but I have made these remarks with a view 
to what follows. 

The mind of the metaphysician, as it endeavours to know and 
penetrate, as far as may be, the Absolute, is, as we have seen, limited 
by its own finiteness and by the inadequacy of its concepts, founded 
on experience, to express the Absolute. The Absolute eludes his 
comprehension, and, to a great degree at least, he can only say what it 
is not: when he attempts to express its nature positively, his con- 
cepts are inadequate and the infinity of darkness stretches out before 
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him, into which his sight cannot penetrate. In face of this situation 
three attitudes at least are possible. First, he may bow before his 
own incapacity and the infinity of the object, and recognize that his 
knowledge is inadequate and that of his own unaided efforts he can 
proceed no further. This is the attitude, if you like, of reverence and 
humility before the mystery of Being. It is not the same thing as 
agnosticism proper, since the philosopher does not say that the 
Absolute is entirely unknowable, but rather that his knowledge of the 
Absolute is inherently inadequate. He does not shrug his shoulders 
and say that the Absolute is simply an unknown X, using agnosticism 
as an excuse for what I might call metaphysical irresponsibility ; he 
is glad that the Absolute is wrapped in darkness, glad that his 
knowledge is inherently inadequate, since the mystery of infinite Being 
and the limitation of his own knowledge means that supreme Reality 
is more than the human mind can conceive, that it is infinitely richer 
than any object of our experience. The philosopher of this type 
realizes that if God were comprehensible by the human mind, He would 
not be God. A second possible attitude in view of the elusiveness and 
mystery of the Absolute is this. ‘The human mind seeks after clarity, 
and cannot rest content with the twilight of inadequate knowledge, 
knowledge which may somctimes, because of its inherent inadequacy, 
appear to be no knowledge at all, and if the mind cannot penetrate 
an object as it desires it may turn against that object and defiantly 
deny its existence. Because the Absolute is not comprehensible by 
the human mind, therefore the transcendent Absolute does not exist : 
the human mind cannot allow that to exist which it cannot understand. 
(An analogous case is perhaps that of those who say that because the 
problem of evil is not fully soluble by us, it is insoluble—a statement 
that is obviously incapable of proof—or that there is no problem, 
since there is no God.) The doctrine of the Transcendent is dis- 
missed as myth, as an outmoded stage of human mental development, 
which has to give way before science, philosophy consisting, for 
example, in the synthesis of generalizations from science. Alter- 
natively the denial of the Transcendent may take a more positive 
form, developing into a positive hostility to the spiritual Transcendent 
and an attempt to find an ersatz Transcendent, as with Nietzsche. 
Finally, the human mind’s desire for clarity and impatience of opaque- 
ness and darkness, especially if that darkness would have to be ascribed 
to the infirmity of the human mind rather than to any deficiency in 
the object, may lead to the attempt to persist in the penetration of the 
Absolute, to tear away the veils that hide the depths of the Infinite 
and to force the Deus absconditus, the hidden God, the Other, into the 
position of an object. From one point of view at least one might take 
the Hegelian system as an instance of such an attempt, i.e. as an attempt 
to rethink the very thoughts of God, to lay bare the very essence of 
God by the power of the speculative intellect. Religious categories 
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then become figurative expressions of rational truth, and theology | 
becomes inherently subordinate to philosophy. This means in effect 
the degradation of God, for if the Infinite is to be adequately expressed 
in human concepts, this can take place only by bringing God down 
within the compass and categories of the human mind. 

These various attitudes seem to be more or less permanent poten- 
tialities gf the human mind, and this helps to explain the instability 
of philosophical systems. If the first attitude represents that of theistic 
philosophers, especially of those who have a theological mental 
background, like St. Thomas Aquinas, the second spells atheism, at 
least in the limiting case, the effort to explain thé world as a self- 
determined and (in principle) comprehensible system, while the third 
favours pantheism in one of its brands. I do not mean to suggest, 
however, that the attitudes I have described are generally or always 
found in their purity. The theistic attitude may have an admixture 
of the rationalistic attitude, for example, precisely because it is natural 
to the human mind to attempt to comprehend even that which it 
recognizes in principle to be incomprehensible. Thus there have 
been theistic philosophers who, although they recognized that God in 
Himself transcends the powers of the natural reason, have attempted to 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity rationibus necesariis, by necessary 
reasons, thus tending (so far as they meant this seriously) to include 
the essence of the Absolute within the power of the human mind’s un- 
aided effort. Again, the rationalistic attitude need not always be 
pure. Spinoza, in spite of his Ethica more geometrico demonstrata, recog- 
nized that God has an infinity of attributes, all of which save two are 
unknown to us, and his doctrine implies, if looked at under one of its 
aspects, that the inner essence of God is completely veiled from our 
knowledge. To my mind, of course, the Thomistic attitude is the 
correct one ; but I should certainly acknowledge a latent tension in 
the Thomistic attitude, induced not by the deficiency of the attitude 
taken in itself, but by the varied potential attitudes of the human mind. 
Thomism admits natural theology, unlike Barthianism (so far as 
I am competent to speak of the latter system), and it thus admits the 
power of the human mind in regard to the apprehension of God, even 
if only to a limited extent ; but, as already mentioned, the human 
mind does not easily rest behind barriers, and it tends naturally to go 
its own way, to attempt to subordinate to itself the mysteries of theology. 
Did not Hegel, the greatest speculative philosopher of modern times, 
start as a theologian, and proceed from the categories of religion and 
theology to those of purely rational speculation, not out of irreligious 
motives, but in the effort to comprehend? The theistic attitude, 
which lies open to revelation, to the self-unveiling of the Transcendent, 
occupies, therefore, a middle position, one of moderation. Like an 
Aristotelian virtue, it is a synthesis of two elements, each of which 
when pushed to the extreme, becomes a vice, an error. The rational 
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element, pushed to an extreme, becomes the exaggeration of rational- 
ism, while the agnostic element, if I may use the word, the element of 
reverence and humility, becomes, when pushed to an extreme, agnostic- 
ism in the proper sense, or, in the extreme case, atheism. These 
exaggerations tend to lead to one another by way of reaction. , The 
Hegelian attempt to comprehend the Absolute led on the one hand to 
the theism, the “irrational” transcendentalism, of Kierkegaard, and 
on the other hand to the agnosticism or atheism of positivism ; while 
the atheism of the positivists leads to a fresh attempt to discover the 
Transcendent, as we can see in the philosophy of Karl Jaspers. The 
instability of philosophical systems really rests on the instability of 
the human mind, and the various potential systems rest on the potential 
attitudes of the human mind in face of being. One could, I suppose, 
write a history of philosophy from this point of view, a Psychologie der 
Weltanschauungen, a psychology of systems of philosophy or of outlooks 
on the world, to borrow the title of a work by Jaspers. That the 
instability of systems rests on the instability of the human mind is, no 
doubt, obvious enough and more or less of a truism ; but if one ponders 
the fact, one will cease to be surprised that no stable philosophical 
system has won universal acceptance and that metaphysic labours 
under a continual poverty in this respect. 

I have said that the instability of systems, their transitory charac- 
ters, rests on the instability of the human mind ; but I might carry 
that a bit further by saying that the instability of systems, and the 
consequent poverty of metaphysics, rests on man’s condition as way- 
farer, as Viator. ‘The existentialists emphasize the fact that man is 
projet, self-transcendence, the being that is always set towards its own 
future, that is never at rest ; and if one is a Christian, one recognizes 
this character of man as a being that is set towards the future, as a being 
that is never at home, that is by its very nature torn from its home if it 
tries to make one, not only as an expression of man’s finiteness, but also 
as an expression of the fact that man, although himself finite, is not 
destined to a home in the finite, but to a home in the Infinite. But 
even if we recognize this explanation as the true explanation of the facts, 
or as part of the true explanation, it is obvious that it is not recognized 
by all. Man is condemned by his very nature to search (though he 
may try, as Kierkegaard, Heidegger and Sartre realize, to renounce 
the search) ; but he may not realize the meaning of this direction of 
his nature, its setting towards the Transcendent. As, then, the true 
object of search, the living Transcendent, is not visible and as it cannot 
be grasped in this life in such a way that the search ceases and be- 
comes a final discovery, the natural urge of man to transcend the bounds 
of the finite leaves him dissatisfied with any given system, especially 
if it seems to him to be a closed system. Some accept a system because 
they are convinced that it is true, others because they fear to transgress 
its bounds, since they unconsciously fear the human mind’s urge 
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towards the Infinite,—and others for other reasons, no doubt. But 
possibly the very fanaticism which some upholders of given systems 
display and which leads them to accuse all who differ from them of 
stupidity or of bad faith, bears testimony to their unconscious recogni- 
tion of the fact that no system can exhaust truth or confine the Infinite 
in its grasp, and that the human mind’s urge to transcend the finite in 
its search for the Infinite is ineradicable and will rear its head again on 
the slightest provocation.- If man is viator, he cannot find an abiding 
home in the finite, not even in a metaphysical system. It may or may 
not be regrettable ; but there itis. (I might add perhaps that when I , 
speak of man’s natural desire for the Infinite I am not alluding to the 
dispute whether there is or is not a desiderium naturale videndt Deum, 
a natural desire for the beatific vision of God ; I am simply speaking 
of man in the concrete.) 

It would scarcely be surprising perhaps if the reasons I have given 
so far for ‘‘ the poverty of metaphysics”? appear to be too meta- 
physical themselves ; so by way of conclusion I shall suggest in a very 
sketchy form some more earthbound lines of explanation. First of 
all, there is the psychology of philosophers to be taken into con- 
sideration. The world which presents itself for explanation is 
objectively the same for all; but one man is temperamentally in- 
clined to fix his attention on one aspect of the world, another man on 
another aspect. One can hardly deny that Schopenhauer, for in- 
stance, was temperamentally inclined to pessimism, and that his 
attention naturally focused itself on the dark side of existence. The 
dark side is, of course, a reality ; but to the temperamental pessimist 
it is only too likely to appear as the only reality or as the fundamental 
reality, and if he happens to be a philosopher of a passionate tempera- 
ment, it is no matter of astonishment if he founds his system on that 
aspect of reality which focuses his attention. Again, no one would 
deny that the respective philosophies of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche 
stand in a close relation with these thinkers’ characters and personal 
lives. In this sense they were personal thinkers, who, to a certain 
extent, universalized their own experiences. With reservations one 
might say the same of St. Augustine, at least as represented in the 
Confessions, and it would seem probable that the influence of personal 
experience was not absent from the philosophy of Plotinus. Whether 
personal experiences and reactions can justly be universalized or not, 
must be answered in any given case by the reason, and I am by no 
means an enthusiastic admirer of what is called personal thinking ; 
but it is only to be expected that some philosophers at any rate should 
allow themselves to be influenced by their personal experiences and 
reactions and should allow this influence to permeate their thought. 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche are exceptions, and it is difficult to say to 
what extent some thinkers have been influenced by other than purely 
rational motives. For instance, it is difficult, probably impossible, 
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to discover how far the Spinoza of the Ethics was actually influenced by 
the type of emotional drive which is suggested by his words at the 
beginning of the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, just as it is difficult 
to say how far Hegel’s attempt to mediate the infinite and finite took its 
rise in an originally religious experience. But even if it is difficult 
to assess the extent to which non-philosophical elements have influenced 
the formation of a given thinker’s system, one cannot deny the reality, 
or at the very least the possibility of such influences ; and in view of 
this fact one cannot be surprised that no given system wins universal 
acceptance. 

Lastly one should not overlook the fact that there is a sense in which 
it is true to say that the world which presents itself to one thinker for 
explanation is not always precisely the same, from the subjective stand- 
point at least, as that which presents itself to another thinker. The 
medieval theologian-philosophers prescinded no doubt from _ re- 
vealed dogma when they were speaking as philosophers ; but that 
cannot alter the fact that before they began to philosophize they looked 
on the world with the eyes of Christians, and that this meant that 
the world presented itself to them from the very start in a certain light. 
Again, when mathematical astronomy and physical science had begun 
to advance in a spectacular manner, the world, though it was 
objectively the same world as before, appeared to thinkers in a different 
light, and the character of their systems varied accordingly from 
preceding systems. In Cartesianism and in the philosophy of Leibniz 
we can see the influence of mathematics and of the new science. At 
the close of the Enlightenment, when men became more historically 
conscious, we see the influence of historical studies and of the idea of 
historical process and development on the thought of a philosopher 
like Hegel, while the advance of biology has brought into prominence 
aspects of the world which tended to be overlooked by those who 
concentrated their attention on the advancement of physical science, 
and has thus helped in the formation of the philosophy of a Bergson. 
One might mention, too, the influence of psychology, of sociology and 
of economics. In fine, just as personal thinkers may focus their 
attention on certain aspects of their own experience to the exclusion 
of other aspects and construct their philosophy accordingly, so may 
more objective thinkers concentrate their attention on certain aspects 
of the objective world to the exclusion or, if not to the exclusion, at 
least to the comparative neglect of other aspects, and construct their 
philosophy accordingly. The result will be a system which contains 
truth, but which contains truth in a one-sided and exaggerated manner, 
other and balancing truths being overlooked. Marxism, for instance, 
comprises the truth that economic development influences the course 
of history, social and political forms, and even philosophies ; but the 
Marxist turns one truth into the only truth and constructs a system 
noteworthy for its exaggerations. This tendency of the human mind 
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to mistake the part for the whole is certainly regrettable, and, abso- 
lutely speaking, it is avoidable; but things being as they are, or 
rather man being as he is, it is inevitable that such one-sided exaggera- 
tions should occur. It may be said that they would not occur if every 
one accepted revelation as an external norm in philosophy; but 
then it is extremely unlikely that every one will accept it. The fact 
of the matter seems to be that it is man’s finiteness, coupled with his 
desire for full clarity and his impatience with obscurity and riddles 
which he cannot solve, that is responsible for the instability of all 
metaphysical systems. In the earlier part of my paper I discussed 
the tension in philosophy itself; but there is no philosophy in itself, 
there is man who philosophizes ; and it is man’s nature or man’s 
condition which is the ultimate explanation of the scandals to be 
observed in the history of philosophy. I am speaking. always of man 
in the concrete, and man in the concrete finds it extremely difficult to 
preserve that just measure of humility before the mystery of being 
which avoids the complete darkness of agnosticism and atheism and 
the false and deceiving clarity of rationalism. 

In conclusion, therefore, I should say that partly owing to the 
varying temperaments of philosophers, partly owing to the develop- 
ment of different sciences, partly owing to the changing course of 
history in its various aspects, metaphysical systems can hardly be 
anything else than relatively unstable ; but the fundamental reason 
for this instability is to be found, so I have suggested, in the nature 
of the subject and in the nature of the object. These reflections of 
an historian of philosophy are not designed to promote scepticism 
by implication or to suggest that every system is false: they are meant 
to elucidate certain aspects of a problem which is bound to arise if 
one accepts the possibility of metaphysical science ; and which cannot 
be solved simply by the simpliste short cut of saying that all who 
maintain a different philosophical standpoint from one’s own are 
either fools or knaves. 

FREDERICK C, COPLESTON 





SHORT NOTICE 


The Manresa Press, Roehampton, has just published, at 9d., an admirable 
memoir of a very well-known and much-loved Jesuit Brother, Br. William 
Shaw. It is by Fr. T. Smalley, S.J. The story of the Brother’s conversion 
is an object lesson in the workings of Divine Providence. This episode 
alone makes the Life a useful one to give to people approaching the Church. 
Br. Shaw’s years in the Society of Jesus were spent chiefly at St. Francis 
Xavier’s, Liverpool, as sacristan. It is evident that he was something of a 
genius in this office ; but Fr. Smalley clearly reveals the spiritual motive 
and purpose behind all his external work and energy in and about ‘ God’s 
House.’ 














THE QUAKER TERCENTENARY 


F all the Protestant Dissenting bodies the most interesting 

perhaps is the Society of Friends, who, were they given to 

celebration, would now be celebrating their tercentenary. 
The Friends or Quakers are interesting for several reasons, the first, I 
think, being the nickname by which they are generally known, a nick- 
name which they have taken to themselves. Though small in 
numbers, their influence in religious, social and political affairs has 
been disproportionately large. They seem to stand outside the old 
Catholic-Protestant controversy. Many of us conceive of them as 
survivals dressed in a sort of grey uniform ; they are thought of as 
‘quaint.’ As “ Dominic ” wrote in the Catholic Times for July 12th, 
1924: “No manufacturers of breakfast food would ever think of 
advertising his products as ‘ Wesley Oats’ or ‘ Congregational Corn 
Flakes.” Then why Quaker?” And in that context, why “ Quaker 
Girl” ? Is that just part of the ‘ greyness ’ or are we seeing in Quakers 
something more than a religious sect, something akin rather to a social 
class? Cobbet looked at them like this : ‘‘ Nabobs, stockbrokers and 
Quakers,” he once wrote. 

The remote ancestors of the Quakers have been thought to be dis- 
coverable in the movement known as the Friends of God in the terrible 
days of the Black Death, when an interdict lay upon Bavaria and the 
lack of the ordinary means of grace drove many to revive their spiritual 
life. On the whole this movement was Catholic. Involuntarily cut 
off from the sacraments, the Friends of God studied to practise the 
Presence of God and dwelt earnestly upon the ‘ indwelling’ of the 
Holy Spirit. Later, during the Reformation there arose a number of 
groups of “‘ independent spirituals ” (in which category I must include 
the anglican Cambridge Platonists). Among these the anonymous 
Dutch author of the Lights on the Candlestick is significant. For it is 
agreed by Quakers that much of the doctrine in that book was mirrored 
in the works of the early Friends. But when we have admitted all 
this we are bound to recognize that Quakerism as a sect dates from the 
life and labour of George Fox, whose Journal is one of the treasures of 
English autobiography. 

Fox was born in 1624 and, as a lad, was apprenticed to a cobbler, 
who was also a grazier on the Leicester uplands. He grew up innocent 
and honest. As a child he was often employed in minding sheep, and 
while so occupied seems to have read the Protestant version of the 

*“ In 1650, Fox, when imprisoned at Derby, on a charge of blasphemy, called u on 
Justice Bennett to tremble at the word of the Lord. The justice retorted by calling 

* Quaker’ . . . and the name stuck to the newly formed body . . . in as much as in same 


of their meetings a wave of spiritual emotion would cause a "ening to go through the 
company.” —Everyman’s Encyclopedia. 
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Scriptures until he knew much of them by heart. He passed through a 
series of experiences which are paralleled in those of Catholic mystics. 
For example he suffered a ‘ Dark Night of the Soul’ during which 
‘** when it was day I wished for night, and when it was night I wished 
for day.” At this time a doctor wanted to bleed him, but we read that 
when his arm was lanced no blood issued, as if his body bore witness 
to his dryness of spirit! Once as he was walking in the fields he heard 
a voice which said to him: “‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, who can 
speak to thy condition.”” When he heard the Voice he felt his heart 
leap for joy. Though he suffered returns of aridity it was, as a rule, 
just before taking a great leap forward in the work he had begun : 
and that was to fold the multitude of sheep who wandered about with- 
out a shpherd, and to bring them to their Lord and Bishop, the ‘ Inner 
Christ.’ 

I have always felt that the Quakers have deliberately refrained from 
advertising their beginnings. Except for Fox, who was too big to 
hide, and Penn, who as a man of affairs and a projector of a colony 
was already in the history books, they have tended to let people not 
Quakers find out what they can. As a Catholic I still read Fox with 
profit, and I am sufficiently fond of the classic epigram to admire 
Penn’s Fruits of Solitude. ‘The Quakers had their martyrs: the story 
of the boy Parnell who died at the hands of the Puritans in Colchester 
Prison at the age of 17, after he had preached to great crowds in the 
open air, is of great interest ; likewise that of Thomas Lewtin, who 
became a Quaker on board one of Blake’s ships. The story of the 
persecution of the Quakers, relaxed by the Catholic James II, is to be 
found in Besse’s Sufferings. But the evangelical thunder of Burroughs, 
the mysticism of Isaac Penington, the horrible heresy of James Nayler 
and his beautiful and pathetic act of contrition, the way the Quaker 
children of Reading kept their faith going while their elders were 
in prison, and the scholastic and scholarly ‘ Apology’ of Robert 
Barclay : all this seems hardly to be known outside the Society. 

The central idea of Quakerism has always been held to be that of 
the ‘Inner Light.’ In the late era of Puritanism formalism had gone 
so far that it provoked a reaction, and it may perhaps be said that 
Quakerism was that reaction. The Quaker demanded ‘ experience.’ 
It would be unprofitable to go very deeply into what he meant. But 
he did mean this much : that in the spirit of St. James’ epistle he turned 
to professed Christians, and to himself, and asked: “ If you say you 
have faith, then where are your works?” The Quakers, among 
Protestants, re-discovered something of the truth of a living faith moved 
by charity. George Fox believed that he had discovered a principle 
which is, in fact, that of St. John’s “ Light that enlightens every 
man.” 

The Inner Light, called also by many other names, for example, the 
seed, and the Vehiculum Dei (Barclay), is the light of God in every 
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man. Quakers themselves have never come to any dogmatic con- ° - 


clusions upon this Light, and I remember in my Quaker days a con- 
troversy as to whether they should speak of an Inner or of an Inward 
Light. But they made this Light the fount of religious authority ; 
and while admitting that it enlightened individuals they held that its 
guidance was directed especially to corporate groups. They also said 
that it was this Light which was the primary source of truth, not the 
Holy Scripture. The light was ‘ universal.’ In the pages of Barclay’s 
Apology! we may feel, as Catholics, that the writer is struggling against 
the Calvinistic error which denied a universal divine guidance and 
care for human souls, and we can discern in his work a groping after the 
Catholic doctrine of merit. Barclay, of course, vigorously defended 
himself from anticipated charges of popery in connection with the 
Quaker doctrine of the Scriptures, of Grace, and of Merit. He was 
the chief dogmatic theologian of a body which had hardly any 
dogmatic theology, though it had its mystical and ascetical writers, 
such as the obscure Penington. In this Apology therefore we can see 
Quakerism as, in a sense, a body of doctrine. We can see the affirma- 
tions : the arguments for the Universal Inner Light, the role of the 
Inner Light, and the subordination of various ‘ authorities ’ such as the 
Church, the Bible, Reason. We see also the Quaker ‘ testimonies ’ 
against frivolity and pastimes, against war (this pressing question 
brings Quakers into public notice more than any other),.and against 
the taking of oaths. But Barclay makes all these affirmations and 
denunciations hang upon the primary doctrine of the Inner Light. 
His book is scholarly, and he deserves his reputation as a writer. He 
did public penance in 1672 in the streets of Aberdeen, clad in sackcloth 
and ashes, on his conversion to the Quaker way. 

The first fervour of Quakerism died down rather suddenly. It is 
estimated that in the early years of the reign of William and Mary 
there were 100,000 Quakers: half the whole number of Protestant 
Dissenters. Many, especially from Wales, emigrated to Pennsylvania, 
where there are still Welsh Quakers. But emigration does not alone 
explain the quiet that befell the Society, now well organized and free 
from persecutions ; nor the declension in members ; nor the new spirit 
of exclusiveness which the Society developed. Quakerism began 
with a universal appeal. It converted Jane Stuart (daughter of James 
II and Anne Hyde), born in 1654; Penn, the courtier ; Barclay, the 
cousin to the Stuarts ;* ex-soldiers and sailors, gentry like Penington, 
and a motley crowd of people from all social classes. But by 1720 it is 
bourgeois. Quakers themselves call this their Middle Period, and they 
are not particularly proud of it. Yet it was the Middle Period which 
put upon the Quaker those social marks by which they will probably 
always be recognized. 


1 An Apology for The True Christian Divinity : written in the form of some seventeen 
theses in Latin. He wrote it when he was only 27 years old. 
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If I say, as I have, that Quakerism might be regarded as a groping 
towards Catholic Faith and a -reaction against some forms of Pro- 
testantism, it remains true that Quakerism is widely divorced from 
Catholic teaching. As regards sacramentalism it went in an opposite 
direction, rejecting the sacraments completely—at least in the Catholic 
sense—and constructing a religion wholly of the interior man. And 
it is just this, on the evidence of men quite sympathetic to the Society, 
which has led to the falling away from it of ordinary people, who feel 
and see the need of an exterior, material, historic, palpable element in 
religion. The ‘ Quaker grey,’ in whatever number of subtle shades, 
is, in fact, a sign that Quakerism did not appeal to the vulgar masses, 
or the equally vulgar classes, but rather to those who wish, and feel 
competent, to walk alone and to be their own guides. Moreover, if - 
there was one outcome of the Reformation which the Quakers took to 
heart it was the puritanism of John Calvin, applied to the life and work 
of every day, and especially to the concerns of trade and commerce. 
Barclay regarded pastimes as wreng; Christians were to work out 
their salvation in fear. This is, of course, the precept of St. Peter ; 
but it is difficult to see why a man cannot observe it when he plays a 
game, no less than when he is brewing, milling, tanning, banking or 
making cocoa: all eminently Quaker trades. 

The severity of Calvinism was well married to the Quaker ‘ testi- 
monies ’ which arose from the Inner Light. The Friends had an un- 
compromising doctrine of truth in human intercourse. They con- 
strued nay as nay, and yea as yea, without consideration of circum- 
stances. In an age of hypocrisy and double dealing this was fine and 
often heroic. And in commerce it paid. Not at once, perhaps ; 
but by 1750 the Quakers had justly established a reputation for sound 
business methods, and for good quality of workmanship. If a Quaker 
said it was, so it was. His word was his bond. Because men knew this 
they permitted Quakers to affirm in courts of law. And because men 
knew this they enabled Quakers to become wealthy burghers. By the 
end of the 18th century the Quakers are a small bourgeois oligarchy. 
Later, three things altered these conditions for Quakers. The first 
was the influence of John Wesley, the second the French Revolution, 
and the third the schisms of Hicks, Shillitoe, and Gurney. 

Of the first of these men I have already written in my article on 
Stephen de Grellet,! whose life and career touches all three of the 
influences just named. He was certainly a produce of the Methodist 
revival ; and a child of the Revolution by his revolt against the infidel 
jacobites ; as the arch-opponent of Elias Hicks he has earned a false 
reputation among Quakers as a controversialist, when he was really 
an evangelist. I have no space to touch upon the ‘ Enlightenment’ 
and the Romantics. It will be enough to say that the events of the 
close of the eighteenth century woke the Quakers from their quietism 

1 The Month, Oct., 1947 : The Quaker Aristocrat and Pius VII. 
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and brought about the great ‘ Evangelical Period.’ But the Evan- 
gelical Quakers did not triumph without a struggle. In the United 
States the Evangelicals or ‘ orthodox ’ had to fight the quietism of 
Elias Hicks, who, though he has been regarded mainly as a Socinian, 
seems to have tended to Unitarianism more by accident than design. 
Hicks was a backwoodsman who had mesmeric qualities ;_ he attracted 
to his following more than half the American Quakers who, it would 
seem, sided with him partly as a protest against the alleged domineer- 
ing ways of the Quaker ‘ elders.’ Very few elders went over to Hicks. 
Elias Hicks taught an extreme passivity, which is perhaps an echo of 
the school of Port Royal. Grellet went from meeting to meeting 
vehemently attacking his doctrines. Later the Evangelicals accepted 
in a more moderate form the doctrine of the Inner Light, though some, 
led by Crewdson, left the Society because they decided that the doctrine 
was unscriptural. A second and more important schism was led by one 
Shillitoe who, as a mystic and as an ‘ orthodox’ against Hicks, had 
at first sided with the evangelicals. He led away a ‘ conservative ’ 
group who were determined to maintain the pristine character of early 
Quakerism against the heresies of Socinians and of Bible Worshippers 
alike. I have named Gurney as the third lead of a schism. Gurney, 
the Norwich banker, was the leader of the ‘ Orthodox.’ But his 
inordinate interest in the Bible was suspect by many Quakers. 

The Evangelical Movement was a golden age of Quaker activity. 
It fired young Elizabeth Fry (née Gurney) to works of charity which 
were more than mere philanthropy : to energetic social action in the 
name and for the sake of God. And though the Evangelical Move- 
ment has long faded out, its effects are still with us in the reform of 
prisons and the abolition of slavery (though in this last matter we must 
remember the name of John Woolman, a Quaker who belonged to a 
somewhat earlier period). The work of Levi Coffin in running 
‘the underground railway ’ from the Southern States to British terri- 
tory is as exciting a story as that of the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

Inevitably the Quaker evangelical movement came under the 
influence of Victorian scepticism ; authoritative minutes and epistles 
of Quaker meetings bear witness to the invasion of religious liberalism. 
I have been told by that very worthy Quaker, Rowntree Gillett, that 
the year 1884 was a sort of watershed in the history of Quakerism. 
After that date the evangelical movement ran slower and slower ; 
and presently the liberals took charge. On the one side they allowed 
for a laxer view of the ancient ‘ testimonies ’ in matters to do with art, 
drama and literature. On the other they virtually erased the 
Evangelical ‘ standing orders ’ which had amounted to what Quakers 
had regarded as dogmatic religion. The penal laws had prohibited 
Quakers from being membership of Parliament, and had kept them in 
the ranks of the trading and mercantile class. Now Quakers were to 
be found in Parliament, like John Bright. And in medicine the 
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name of Lister, a Quaker, is imperishable. Among other notable 
nineteenth century Quakers I would name Asheworth, of anti-Corn 
Law fame ; William Allen Miller, a noted chemist ; Dr. Tuke, the 
alienist who treated George III and who founded the Retreat at York ; 
John Gilbert Baker, a botanist who had much to do with the forming of 
Kew Gardens. 

By the end of the century Quakers had burst many-of their bonds and 
given up many of their idiosyncrasies. .Except for the Primitives in 
the Middle West of the United States, and a group in Fritchley, Derby- 
shire, they were hardly to be distinguished from their neighbours. 
Even during the Evangelical era it is true that there were ‘ gay’ 
Friends ; Elizabeth Fry had been a gay Friend, until her sudden 
conversion on the way to the Opera. Now gaiety was diffused, and 
perhaps the old piety was less general. Quakers were going into the 
universities and the learned professions, exhibiting their work upon 
the walls of the Royal Academy, and taking an unusual interest in 
radical movements. Indeed, the ‘Inner Light’ had made of some 
Quakers, so far back as the seventeenth century, men ‘ before their 
time’ in the matter of social doctrines. The Quaker, Bellers, was 
preaching, about 1680, a political doctrine which is partly distributist 
and partly Socialist (in the sense of syndicalist). Or take the Quaker 
belief in sex equality : from the beginning Quaker women were put 
on a level with men. They preached, they administered, they were 
elders, and overseers. To Quakers the suffragist movement of the 
early years of the present century was no portent, though certainly 
they deplored the violence of one wing of that movement. 

Quakers are to be found in all the ‘ progressive ’ movements of the 
last half century. Jacobite if anything, in their first days, they be- 
came thoroughly Whig, then ‘ philosophical radical,’ and are now 
tending to socialism. Perhaps I may be allowed a somewhat auto- 
biographical note here. It was my interest in what I will call Tory- 
Distributism, in my late teens, that caused me to grow more and more 
critical of Quakerism’s social message, which often seemed hardly to be 
distinguished from socialism. On a religious base it built an apologetic 
for democracy, which it strengthened with ideas from secular sources. 
To my Tory mind the apologetic was wrong, and I believe I said so 
rather often. When, outside meetings, I suggested the value of some 
Tory doctrine, I would be told that I could not hold it and consistently 
remain in membership. This Quaker tendency in politics is apparent 
to-day. Though there have been some Tory Quaker members of 
Parliament (viz. Cecil Hanbury, M.P. for Dorset till about 1937) 
and a few Liberals, most are Socialist. On the other hand American 
Quakerism is not remarkably socialist, though the small American 
Socialist Party contains Quakers. The orthodox Quakers in the 
United States appear to favour the Republican Party, and they can look 
to one of their number, President Hoover, as a very prominent American. 
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Other recent developments in Quakerism appear in their efforts 
made to check their numerical decline, in their concern to make 
Quakerism more widely recognized and understood (but not exactly 
to proselytize), and lastly in a further decline in the hold of Quakerism 
upon Christian dogmas. Quakerism might almost be said to be the 
religion of some men who nominally belong to other religious de- 
nominations, of some men with no religion, of men tired of theological 
speculation or who believe that Christianity has nothing to do with 
‘creeds and dogmas.’ Such are even admitted to association with the 
Friends as ‘ attenders’ (at the meetings) a status which amounts in 
practice to associate membership. And outside this outer circle are 
other circles, such as the ‘ Friends of the Friends ’ in Germany. 

I realize as I come to the end of this paper that it is a difficult task 
to say what Quakerism is. As a once practising Quaker I must have 
attended many lectures having such titles as ““ What is Quakerism ? ” 
* What is the Inner Light ? ’, ‘‘ What are our Quaker Principles ? ”’ 
Every year at the May Meeting (London Yearly Meeting) a Quaker, 
or some friend of the Friends such as the late Dr. Glover, gives the 
‘Swathmore Lecture’ on some Quaker subject. I have read several 
of these lectures, and most of the Quaker books ; and were I to tell a 
Quaker that I was still unable to understand Quakerism he would be 
no whit disturbed. A Catholic will find it difficult to understand the 
Quaker indifference to a formal creed, especially when it is contrasted 
with Quaker insistence upon such a special doctrine as the invariable 
immorality of war. 

Quakers like to emphasize (how rightly) the revelation of the 
Divine Love in Jesus Christ, while remaining negative or indifferent 
about the doctrine of His Divinity. But, as Maritain-has written, the 
attempt “‘ to embrace all things in a love not emanating from truth 
outrages the likeness of God in itself, sinning against the Word, that is 
to say against the principle of love.”’! 

A remarkable interest is taken by some Friends in the writings of 
Catholic mystics, while the Martha-like Quakers are attracted by the 
lives of saints who have loved God in deeds of bodily mercy. Perhaps 
Quakerism will move nearer to that historic Christianity from which 
it sprang. It may, on the other hand, move rather towards a theosophy 
and a syncretism which would rob it of any claim to be Christian. 
The Society seems at present to be top-heavy with intellectuals and 
‘ good-examinees.’ It has always been circumscribed by the 
boundaries of the Teutonic, Scandinavian and English-speaking world. 
But among non-Catholic communities it still exhibits a spiritual life 
of a quality which Catholics can, in certain aspects, admire. 

H. W. J. Epwarps 


1 The Things which are not Caesar’s, p. 29. 

















A VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS' 


NTOINETTE TRAVERT was born at Carteret (Manche) 
Az September 14, 1910. September 14, the feast of the 

Exaltation of the Holy Cross. She was one of a family of four 
children of her father, a retired sailor, a very taciturn man. Of him 
she was to write later that he was completely indifferent to religion. 
Her mother was talkative and affectionate, fond of society, looking well 
after her house and her children. But she was a very “‘ moderate ” 
Christian, and was never able to understand or approve of her 
daughter’s piety. In the days when Antoinette had rediscovered her 
faith she would repeat : “‘ God does not want so much.” Antoinette 
loved her mother more than her father. She was given the kind of 
religious education usual among fairly devout families, and learned her 
catechism as a preparation for her First Communion. 

We see her at thirteen as she enters, for a three years’ course as a 
boarder, the high school of Valogne. She is then a rather stout girl 
with curly red hair, large blue eyes, a freckled, pink complexion ; 
a brilliant student in literature, less brilliant in mathematics and 
science. She is studious, silent, more inclined to melancholy than to 
liveliness. During the recreation-hours, instead of playing and 
chatting with her comrades, she often remains in the study-room, 
writing to her mother, to whom she sends two letters every week. 
She retains later on only three friends from her school days, two fellow- 
pupils and a mistress. 

In 1926 she is admitted to the normal school of Caen. There she 
falls into a milieu where anti-Catholicism is the fashion, almost the 
rule. The headmistress, a “ liberal’? and a theosophic protestant, 
preaches (after Renan and Madame Guyan) an ethics without obliga- 
tion or sanction, and an immanent ‘ God’ called progress, evolving in 
human consciousness. Among the books she advises her students to 
read are those of Laisy, Turmel, and Guignebert. Antoinette begins to 
take a great interest in philosophical and religious questions. She not 
only gives up all Catholic practices; she becomes a “free-thinker” 
and puts into this profession the fierce and proud passion of a girl in 
her teens. Later on she will have great difficulty in eliminating from 
her mind the prejudice of this laique formation. Laicism in France is 
sometimes a sort of counterfeit of Christianity without its dogmas and 
liturgy, rather like English puritanism. But the English Puritans 
still keep belief in Christ and the Bible; the French /aiques, more 
extreme, more logical, throw overboard the divinity of Jesus Christ 
and are often liable to fall into sheer atheism. Even when Antoinette 


1 Les etapes d’une conversion : Journal et Lettres d’ Antoinette Travert. Par Vabbé Gaye. Paris, 
Asterman. 1947. 
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has returned to the faith she will have moods of revolt against the 
external side of worship, against holy water, the sign of the cross, the 
crucifix, vocal and collective prayer, the rosary, genuflexions, devotion 
to relics. It is but slowly and with effort that she comes to under- 
stand the internal, symbolic and social import of liturgy ; her deep and 
obedient devotion will always retain a Pascalian, a slightly Jansenistic, 
austerity. 

Even when we have cast it away and know it no more, God’s grace 
has unforeseen means of finding us again. In 1929 Antoinette Travert 
is the best student of the Caen normal school. She obtains the first 
rank in a competitive essay for the League of Nations. The head- 
mistress thinks of keeping her a fourth year and of preparing her to 
enter the Higher normal school. Suddenly she is struck by illness, a 
serious threat of consumption, and has to take a cong¢ of two years. 
The doctors send her to Aire-sur-l’Adour, near Biarritz, in the warm 
and pure air of the pine forests. There she becomes acquainted with a 
schoolmistress who is a believing and practising Catholic, and who 
gives her Bougard’s “ Life of Jesus,” and the Conferences of Father 
Pinard de la Boullaye. The distress of seeing her career broken by her 
illness, her physical suffering and her moral solitude, cause Antoinette 
to realise that Renan’s or Guyan’s doctrine is insufficient, and bring 
her back to the feeling of God’s presence and providence: “ My 
first movement was revolt. I found it unjust, intolerable, to become 
ill when I had worked so hard. I found it unendurable to be unable 
to carry out my purposes, to be nailed to a bed. Then I began to 
understand that I had been mistaken; that I must return to God. 
What God ? Oh, of course, the God of the Gospel, the God who is the 
Father of all men in all times and places. With me it is a profound 
need : I must be loved, I must feel that I am loved. Solitude makes 
me suffer more than anything else, even doubts or anxiety. The 
most painful thing of all even now is the impression of being far from 
God.” (Letter to a friend, December, 1931.) This letter ends with 
avowals of religious ignorance, and of doubts regarding the Eucharist 
and the Real Presence. 

To a cousin of hers, her godmother, a sister at the Carmel of Caen, 
Antoinette had once written proudly, from the normal school, that 
she preferred “ the career of a Jaique schoolmistress to a life of sterile 
contemplation.” In March, 1932, she decides to make a retreat at 
her cousin’s convent. During it her godmother asks her if it is not a 
long time since she went to confession. “Five years,” replies 
Antoinette, and begins to cry. Then she tells her cousin all that 
she has learned at the normal school against the divinity of Christ, 
the virgin motherhood of Mary. She concludes that she cannot 
confess, it will be too humiliating. On the following days this 
conversation is continued with another nun, the mistress of the novices. 
“* Mother,” says Antoinette, “I have lost the faith during my studies 
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at the normal school. 1 have not fulfilled my Easter duty for five years. 
What must I do?” At length she resolves to make her confession, 
to hear Mass, to receive Communion. 

Back at Aire-sur-l’Adour she chooses as her confessor and spiritual 
director the Abbé Gaye, a professor of theology at the major seminary 
and the chaplain of the local Carmel. The Abbé Gaye advises his 
penitent to lead a life in which prayer, the control of her interior life, 
and the frequentation of the sacraments will become fixed habits. 
Antoinette consents to keep for him a diary which will be an examina- 
tion of conscience and an account of her spiritual progress, or of her 
stagnation and weariness. In this diary we can follow the history of her 
soul from the April of 1932 until her death in May, 1937. Her health 
does not improve. ‘Two or three times a week she goes to Mass and 
Communion. But the external side of worship bewilders her and 
appears humiliating. Why vocal prayer? Why should she wear a 
scapular, a blessed medal, a cross? She dislikes confession : 
sincere, precise, humiliating confession. It is a costly trial for 
her. She makes her examination of conscience carefully, but 
as soon as she is in the confessional, she feels her heart shrink and 
shut, and words fail her. She is torn between her pride and a sen- 
sation of her nothingness. Sometimes she considers that she must 
needs be an intelligent and loving creature, of some value in the eyes 
of God; at other times she kneels before the tabernacle and cries : 
“* Oh God, by myself I am nothing, I am capable of nothing, I am worth 
nothing, I know nothing.” Her greatest comfort is Communion— 
‘to be silent near Jesus and open my heart to Him.” She wants to 
have for God “‘ a disinterested love, stripped of all self-love, purer than 
the love we give to human beings.” 

Towards the end of May, 1932, she makes a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
Her normal school Protestant prejudices crop up again and she refuses 
to kneel with the crowd, to kiss the grotto, to drink the water. But 
after a week she remembers at Communion, “ the humiliations of 
Jesus,” and utters an act of contrition. From Lourdes she goes to 
Paris to consult a doctor who finds that her health is better, and allows 
her to spend the summer at Carteret with her parents. She makes an 
effort to be good-humoured and kind with them, but her parents 
find their daughter much changed. They do not approve of her fre- 
quent attendance at Mass and Communion, of her long hours of 
prayer, meditation and spiritual reading in her room. Her mother is 
always repeating that God does not want so much. “ There are often 
silent meals,” writes Antoinette in her diary, “ with our noses in 
our plates.” 

A little later still she pays a visit to her former headmistress at the 
normal school. That unwearied propagandist of anti-Catholicism 
advises her to read the ex-Canon Turmel’s “ History of Christian 
Dogmas.”’ Antoinette does not dare to reply that she is now a believing 
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and practising Catholic. But she resolves to study her religion, 
especially the doctrines of the Trinity, Purgatory, the Communion of 
Saints, the Immaculate Conception. Back at home in August things 
are more pleasant : Antoinette does not give up her Masses and Com- 
munions but she helps her mother to keep the house, to gather plums, 
pears and apples in the garden, to make jam. In September she re- 
turns to Aire-sur-l’Adour. There she follows the exercises of the 
Carmelites, and wonders whether to make, with her confessor’s per- 
mission, a provisional vow of chastity. She reads the life of St. 
Catherine of Siena. She grows terrified by the monotonous life of the 
Carmel. ‘‘ During those days, so like each other, divided invariably 
between the same exercises and occupations, I felt that I could not lead 
such a life, with no prospect of a holiday and with no scrap of inde- 
pendence” (13 October, 1932). 

Her health being definitely better she is now appointed school- 
mistress at the mixed primary school of Villy (Manche). Villy is a 
village of 200 people where they breed cows and grow lucerne and 
beetroot. The population is indifferently Christian, gossipy, slander- 
ous, and very ready to criticize the actions of the schoolmistress. There 
is a curé, a sickly old man, and a small whitewashed church with a 
statue of Joan of Arc. The schoolhouse is large, cold and damp. 
Antoinette settles in, at first with her mother, then alone. On Sunday 
she hears two Masses, the morning Communion Mass, then the High 
Mass and the Vespers. On Thursday she attends the children’s Mass 
and catechism. “Nearly all the children attend the Thursday 
Mass,”’ she writes in her diary, “‘ I don’t feel uncomfortable to receive 
Communion in their presence.” 

Her days are divided between her classes, preparation for classes, 
correction of tasks and themes, and her housekeeping, spiritual exer- 
cises, prayers, meditations, and rosary. She has a good appetite and 
drinks plenty of milk. Now and then she has a fit of discouragement ; 
but she reminds herself that sie must serve and glorify God: “ There 
are days like to-day when I feel discouraged, when I ask myself, ‘ What 
is the meaning of life? For whom do 1 work and worry.’ I feel 
that I could leave everything without any regret. Then I think of 
God, for whom I must live ” (January, 1933). 

During March, April and May of that year, her mother stays with 
her at Villy. She is astonished to see her daughter going to Mass 
and Communion every morning, mortifying herself in food and dress, 
devoting her leisure hours to prayer and to reading the Gospels. 
“* This is no life for a young girl,” she says. Antoinette spends her 
summer holidays in Alsace and in Paris. The new scholastic year 
(October, 1933 to August 1934) is a time of great progress for her in 
piety and in charity. She takes to live with her the poorest of her 
pupils, a little girl of six years whose father is unemployed and whose 
mother is a charwoman. She cooks and sews for the child, talks and 
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plays with her instead of praying and meditating. She writes in her 
diary : ‘“‘ One must not be stingy with God, one has to give every- 
thing.” 

In the autumn of 1934 Antoinette thinks once again of entering a 
convent, either a Carmel or a monastery of Benedictine sisters. She 
writes : “ I understand that I must be generous, give everything, even 
my independence, my liberty ; even the natural and legitimate desires 
of a woman ; even the possibilities of a pleasant earthly life. Some 
words of the Gospel have struck me: I must mortify my body and my 
heart, carry out the task of love, unknown, for God only, and under 
the eyes of God alone”’ (November, 1934). Her spiritual director 
does not disapprove of this plan for a life more strictly devoted to God. 
He advises Antoinette to save up a little money out of her salary for 
the dower required by contemplative Orders. Month by month she 
saves a sum of 550 francs. Meanwhile she practises mortification, 
and an integral service of God. She eats and sleeps little, fasts and 
abstains on days when she has no class ; does without milk, without a 
carpet and a fire in her room, devotes all her holiday time to her 
pupils ; uses the discipline daily with some severity. 

She does not foresee that these practices would bring on a new and 
worse attack of her old disease. To the remonstrances of her spiritual 
director she replies that she cannot go against her duty of expiation for 
herself and for her family, for all the sins that are committed every day 
all over the world. “I must love for those who do not love, pray for 
those who do not pray, I must humiliate and mortify myself so as to 
keep the balance in the divine order of things ” (February, 1935). A 
severe crisis of her illness occurs in May, 1935, the tuberculosis attack- 
ing the right kidney. Antoinette has to be taken to Caen, to the 
hospital of the Sisters of Mercy. After a first movement of revolt, she 
bows to the cross God has sent her : “ I had so many schemes of human 
activity. Suddenly, one afternoon, I had to go to bed. The doctor 
did not hide that the trouble was very bad and would take long to cure. 
My first reaction, no doubt involuntary ,was revolt, doubt, discourage- 
ment. This lasted several days ; now peace has returned and I suffer 
with submission and in silence. The cross is my way; everything is 
right ; I am God’s humble servant ” (6 August, 1935). 

Antoinette can still go to Mass and Communion on Sundays. Her 
suffering is acute, but she offers it to God for an unfaithful priest, or 
for a friend of hers, a young schoolmistress who has died recently 
refusing to confess and saying, “ I do not want to die, I do not want to 
die.” She asks her spiritual director to be allowed to make provisional 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. Through September and 
October there is some improvement in her state, she is transferred to a 
maison de santé at St. Servan. Faithful to humility and poverty, she 
does not buy a new dress for next winter. Being unable to undertake 
any work she reads the Gospel and the “ Imitation of Christ,” and 
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recites the rosary and the breviary. In November she is taken to a 
boarding-house at Ivry, near Paris, for a special treatment at the Ivry 
hospital. It is a very painful treatment: several hours, exposure to 
ultra-red rays and rachidian punctures, giving her insomnia and terrible 
reactions of the nerves. Her acutest suffering is having to expose 
her body worn out by disease ; but she thinks of the humiliations 
undergone by Christ in His Passion. 

One afternoon, a few days before Christmas, coming out of the 
hospital, she looks at the shop-windows and feels a great longing for 
oranges. ‘Then she remembers the absolute poverty of the Divine Babe 
in the crib of Bethlehem and overcomes her longing. She often 
repeats the prayer: “‘O Lord, Your will for me is this suffering, this 
insomnia, weariness, this incapacity for prayer. Not any will but 
Yours be done. I accept and love all these crosses for the souls that 
need aid.” By January, 1936, the disease is far advanced. In- 
flammation of the kidney has brought on an attack of peritonitis. 
The doctor advises the ablation of the kidney. Antoinette accepts this 
new trial. If the operation succeeds she will enter the convent; if 
not, she will say: ‘‘ My God, I give myself up to You, I love You.” 
The operation takes place in March and seems to succeed. Antoinette 
spends the spring and summer at Carteret with her parents. She 
recites the breviary every day, reads the Bible, St. Francis de Sales, 
St. John of the Cross. She writes, “ Of all the spiritual authors that 
I have read, St. John of the Cross more than any one has understood 
our intimate and profound need of sacrifice for the Beloved One, a 
boundless sacrifice ; God claims everything ” (30 July, 1936). 

A new schoolmistress being appointed at Villy, Antoinette has no 
longer a house of her own, and offers this new sacrifice to God. She 
gives the whole of her salary to her mother, does not keep one penny for 
herself, refuses to buy anew cloak. She spends a sad winter at Carteret 
where it rains almost every day, and where her father is growing more 
and more taciturn. By March, 1937, she is dangerously ill again, 
suffering from dizziness, fever, vomiting, hematuria. A Paris doctor 
declares that she has only a few days more to live. She is removed to a 
private hospital where she lingers for some ten days ina halfcoma. On 
May gth she asks for a priest and says, “I am going to die.” The 
priest gives her the last anointing and the apostolic indulgence. 
Then she says to her mother, ‘“‘ I am going to the place where people 
suffer no more ; we shall see each other again.” She expired a few 
minutes later. 

Antoinette had none of the high theology or rich sensibility of some 
medieval mystics. Her letters and diary, moreover, show little feeling 
for nature, no capacity for spontaneous affection towards others, no 
tenderness for children or animals. She was better able to pray and 
meditate in a cell than to expand in friendly companionship. A smile 
cost her an effort ; her rare sallies of humour, even such as her regret 
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not to be able to confess and receive absolution through the post, 
suggest a nature withdrawn, fond of its shell. As a schoolmistress she 
taught her class with conscientious care, but did not find delight or 
amusement in the looks and behaviour, the laziness or good will, of her 
pupils. Between her and her neighbours, even between her and her 
family, there was a barrier like a convent fence. Reared in no very 
religious surroundings, and knowing very little of her religion, she fell 
easily, at the normal school of Caen, under the paralysing influence of 
laicisme. If she did not lose her intuitive faith in God, she lost her 
Catholic sense of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Guide. She thought to 
find a substitute for that in proud consciousness of the right per- 
formance of duty. Disease and moral solitude, the need of loving and 
being loved, brought her back gradually, under the influence of grace, 
to Mass, Confession and Communion ; to the full knowledge and the 
full use of the Christian faith. 

It is especially through her devotion to the Eucharist that she over- 
came her prejudice, partly natural, partly acquired, against the 
Catholic way of sacramental religion, foreign to her disdainful and 
taciturn nature. She was fortunate to meet a spiritual director who 
understood her and led her to humble piety, and to a real surrender to 
the grace and the will of God. After her few years of rebellion she 
attained to the generous and detached life of God’s true servants. Her 
way to perfection was the Cross: the physical cross of her suffering 
body and of the humiliations of illness and the moral cross of loneliness, 
even in her family circle : a cross borne without the aid of those joys 
of contemplation granted to some privileged souls. For Antoinette, 
as for Christ in the Garden of Olives, there was only the cup of suffering 
and death. It was willingly, trustingly accepted, and offered to the 


Father. 
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SHORT NOTICE 


Pére Monier-Vinard, S.J., contributes a valuable preface to Sainte 
Marguerite-Marie : Oeuvres Choisies (Paris, 1947. Editions Marcel Dubin). 
He dwells in some detail upon the Saint’s four great visions, and on the 
various practices of reparation which she made so much of. This volume, 
of about two hundred and fifty pages, is a worthy monument to celebrate the 
tercentenary of Saint Margaret Mary’s birth. Besides the biography by 
Mer. Gauthey, Archbishop of Besancon, we have the precious little auto- 
biography, which nothing can surpass in sincerity and in charm. In 
addition there are the confidential notes the Saint wrote at the desire of 
Mére de Saumaise ; and her principal letters, which have an intimacy 
quite their own as those to her two brothers exemplify. Here also are some 
pages of Retreat notes, a self-revelation of a truly humble and zealous soul. 
The broad pages, the side headings to paragraphs and the clear printing, 
make this volume a pleasure to read. The price is 200 francs. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


“ HISTORY AND LITERATURE”: AN ITALIAN ENTERPRISE 


I TRUST I am not merely repeating what others with more authority 

have said (e.g. F:. M. Scaduto, S.J., in the Civilta Cattolica, Oct. 19, 
1946) ; but it is only recently that I have met with the “ Edizioni di Storia 
e Letteratura”’ which began to issue its volumes in 1943, an enterprise 
surely of the highest courage and deserving of our close attention. Its 
catalogue has at its head three famous words from the Phaedo—‘“‘ upon some 
firmer support ’—which remind us that Plato himself urged us to seek to 
cross the tumultuous waters of life by the help of such sound reason as we 
could find, till we could do so “‘ upon some firmer support—a word from 
God.”’ I conclude that the Directors, Don Giuseppe De Luca and Alfredo 
Schiaffini, want to produce a series of volumes of historical and literary 
research and criticism of the very highest quality, which imply (and do not 
as is usual to-day exclude) a belief in the presence of God, operative in 
human things. 

The Editions are in three sections. The first is the Archivio Italiano per 
la Storia della Pieta. By pieta is understood not religion in general nor, more 
vaguely, religious sentiment, but “ that religious life alone which by the 
intensity of its personal ‘ tone’ and immediate sincerity of expression, has 
become a prevailing element in a person, a society, at some particular 
moment, or in an epoch.” The ‘ Archivio’ begins by collecting texts, 
critically examined, and reserves for a special department, ‘ Men and 
Doctrines,’ biographical or doctrinal or synthetical treatises. From the 
first volume (four fascicules : the introduction by Don G. De Luca himself 
explains fully the scope of the whole enterprise) I choose almost at hap- 
hazard the following: H. von Harclay’s Quaestio on the Second Coming 
and imminent end of the world (beginning of 14th c.) by Franz Pelster, S.J. : 
a probably first Latin edition of Ruysbroeck’s Geestelike Brulocht, by Romana 
Guarnieri: Fr. L. Oliger, O.F.M.’s new latin edition of B. Henry Suso’s 
‘H:ndred Meditations on the Passion’ : Renzo Mondini on St. Catherine 
de’ Vigri and the foundation of the monastery of Corpus Domin: in Bologna : 
Giacomo Boccanera. ‘Two recent discoveries of (writings of) Bd Battista 
Varano : P. Leturia, S.J. ; “‘ Lecturas ascéticas y lecturas misticas de los Fesuitas 
durante los quince primeros lustros de la Orden (1540-1615): P. D’Elia, S.J., 
Alessandro Valignano intimo nella sua corrispondenza inedita (see below for the 
importance of this): A. Faller: The ascetic writings of the V. Vincent 
Pallotti. A book either now published or imminent is to be by Anna Maria 
Mannucci: The Legend of St. Margaret of Cortona (d. 1297) ; a critical edition 
with an introduction by Don G. De Luca and a historical note by Fr. 
Zefirino Lazzeri, O.F.M. 

The section ‘ Storia e Letteratura’ is to contain texts and studies of a 
somewhat more general sort, seeing that some of the material will be ‘ pro- 
fane,’ but, as the directors say (Catalogue p. 11) “‘ where men unite with one 
heart in the service of truth, there God wi!l not remain absent.’”’ And 
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indeed it is difficult in European history (to say nothing of the East) to find 
any considerable tract of human experience devoid of the discernible activity 
of, or a preoccupation with, God. However, for the sake of space, I name 
only two or three books, kindly sent to me, by Don G. De Luca. One is the 
late Dom A. Wilmart, O.S.B.’s discussion of the Fubilus (the Iesu dulcis 
Memoria) traditionally assigned to St. Bernard. The most meticulous 
examination of the manuscripts enabled the author to ascribe it with 
practical certainty to an unknown English Cistercian. From England, he 
holds, it went to France, thence to Italy, and thence north again to Ger- 
many, accumulating new stanzas as it went. Steeped, of course, in the 
spirit of St. Bernard, it yet throws a grateful light on English piety of the 
period. Mario Praz’s Ricerche anglo-italiane is itse'f partly in English, and 
partly in Italian and affords an example of this—articles of the richest 
erudition scattered about in reviews almost impossible to track down, 
especially after the devastation of so many libraries, are here collected into 
one most precious volume. It seems deplorable that so many of the admirable 
essays to be found in back numbers of the Downside Review, The Month and 
Blackfriars should be for ever lost. The author shows the enormous debt 
that our own writers owe to Italy: it is more than probable that Bd. 
Robert Southwell’s ‘ St. Peter’s Complaint ’ (partially discussed by the late 
Fr. Thurston in The Month, Sept., 1905, p. 318) was written in Rome after a 
study of fragments of Luigi Tansillo’s Lacrime di San Pietro, and most cer- 
tainly not when he was in prison ; and it is an interesting comment that both 
Southwell and Crashaw, while borrowing so much from foreign sources, yet, 
at times, provided much better poems than the originals. ‘The enormous 
erudition and exquisite ear for music discernible in this author make his 
long study of Swinburne (of whom one had got rather tired) novel and 
fascinating. I only mention a book of outstanding importance, because it 
must be confided to the care of the writer whose two volumes on the origin 
and development of the Society of Jesus have at last begun to offer to English 
readers something convincing—I had almost said inteiligible—and certainly 
entertaining—on that subject. Fr. Valignano, S.J. (1539-1606) was a 
missionary in the Far East ; and in this book, // Cerimoniale per i Missionari 
del Giappone, by Fr. G. F. Schiitte, S.J., we have a critical edition, with 
introduction and notes, of Fr. Valignano’s MS. (included) Advertimentos e 
avisos acerca dos costumes e catangues de Jappao. ‘The priest’s aims were those 
of Pius XI and indeed of Propaganda now—the formation of a Native 
Clergy “so that a Religion, imported from abroad, might acquire rights 
of citizenship in its new land” ; and that such customs as were not mani- 
festly ‘tainted by superstitious rites’ might be adapted for use among the 
Christians. There are 30 illustrations. But I dare not even indicate the 
ideals, defeats and successes of Fr. Valignano and his negotiations with 
Rome : this is not the review of a book, but an attempt to make yet better 
known this enterprise. It is, I repeat, courageous in the extreme, given the 
general situation in Italy: nothing could be higher than its standard of 
scholarship : would that we had in this country a collaborative scheme that 
might parallel it! 

The third section of the whole enterprise is called, simply, Letture, and 
can be called just ‘cultural.’ Its existence is amply justified, because 
so much Catholic writing seems insipid and unconvincing, for lack of a 
general or liberal culture behind it. Finally, we hope that these ‘ archives ’ 
for the history of ‘piety’ will gradually reveal those currents of uncanon- 
ised sanctity which, we are sure, run on within the bitter waters of daily 
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life. This brief mention does not preclude full reviews of the books alluded 
to later on. 

Note.— Of the books we mention, the Jubilus costs 1,000 lire; Valignano’s 
Ceremoniale, 2,300 ; and the Ricerchi anglo-italiane, 2,000. There are, as a 
rule, more elegant editions : but the ordinary ones are perfect. Owing to 
actual conditions, however, it is impossible to distribute them widely for 
review : we beg that anyone interested will purchase at least the catalogue. 
The only address is Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura; Palazzo Lancellotti, 
via Lancellotti 18; Roma; Italy. 

C. GC. MAartInDALE. 
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HREE miles north of the little town of Clitheroe, close to the main 

road and one mile beyond the Lancashire border, are the gaunt and 
scanty ruins of the Cistercian Abbey of Our Lady of Salley. The modern 
version of the name is Sawley, but this is not found until the end of the 
sixteenth century when it appears in the registers of Bolton-by-Bowland. 

The remains of the monastery are in a narrow side road and close to the 
banks of the River Ribble. Only one motorist in a hundred notices the 
crumbling tower and the grey walls, and it is safe to say that Salley is one 
of the least known of all the Y orkshire abbeys. Yet it is fitting that Catholics 
should to-day be reminded of its existence, for the abbey was founded on the 
Feast of the Epiphany, 1148, just eight hundred years ago. 

The first monks, consisting of twelve choir brothers and ten conversi, 
under Abbot Benedict, were sent to this site by St. Robert of Newminster in 
Cumberland. Some buildings had already been prepared for their recep- 
tion by William de Percy, who also endowed the house with properties at 
Dudelant and Helwinesthorp. Forty years later William’s daughter, 
Matilda Countess of Warwick, found the monks reduced to extreme poverty 
and considering the abandoning of the site. She set about to re-found the 
abbey and appears to have rallied members of her family to its aid. She 
herself gave the monks the parish church of Tadcaster. William de Percy 
granted them his manor of Gisburne, and Henry de Percy gave the church of 
St. Andrew at Gargrave. These gifts seem to have tided the abbey over its 
immediate difficulties. In 1296, when the abbey of Stanlaw was translated 
to Whalley, a series of trading disputes soon developed between the two 
establishments. Their proximity caused a rise in the prices of grain, butter, 
cheese and other commodities. These matters were amicably settled at a 
General Chapter of the Cistercian Order in 1305, and thenceforward Salley 
and Whalley appear as friendly neighbours. In 1320 Salley suffered at 
the hands of the invading Scottish army, and consequent repairs probably 
swallowed up all the community’s capital and made it impossible for any 
elaborate extensions to be undertaken. 

Between the date of its foundation and the dissolution, Salley was 
governed by a succession of twenty-nine abbots. One of these was the great 
Inystic, Stephen of Eston, afterwards Abbot of Fountains. The abbey’s 
‘most famous son was William of Rymington, Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1372-3, and afterwards Prior of Salley. He was the author of a 
three-part meditation, and he also wrote Forty-five Catholic Conclusions 
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against the heresies of Wyclif and his sect. To these Wyclif replied in 
abusive fashion ; he died before Rymington could frame his rejoinder, but the 
latter’s final answer was written in dialogue form. 

Harland’s “ Historical Account of the Cistercian Abbey of Salley,” 
published in 1853, gives William Trafford as the last abbot. This error was 
also made by Whitaker. The last abbot of Salley was Thomas Bolton. 
He was ejected from the monastery by the king’s commissioners, joined 
the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536, and was reinstated by the people. In 
the following February he was arrested by Sir Arthur Darcy and martyred 
at Lancaster, along with the Abbot of Whalley, in April, 1537. Henry 
VIII appears to have been very annoyed by some semblance of resistance 
on the part of the Salley monks. Ina letter, addressed to the Earl of Derby 
and dated 28th October, 1536, he gave these terrible instructions : ‘‘ If on 
your coming to Salley you find the abbot or canons restored again, you shall 
at once cause the abbot and certain chief monks to be hanged on long pieces 
of timber or otherwise out of the steeple.’’ Again, writing to the Duke of 
Norfolk in the following February, the king said: ‘“‘ We desire and pray 
you that you repair to Salleye . . . and all suche other places as have made 
any maner of resistence, or in anywise conspired, or kept their houses with 
any force, sithens th’ appointment at Doncaster, you shall without pitie 
or circumstance, now that our baner is displayed, cause all the monkes 
and chanons that be in anywise faultie, to be tyed uppe, without further 
delays or ceremony, to the terrible example of others: wherein we thinke 
you shall do unto us high service.” 

The full story of the great days of Salley can be read in the abbey 
Chartulary, now British Museum Harleian MS. 112. In 1933-4 this 
remarkable document, transcribed and edited by the Rev. Joseph McNulty, 
B.A., was published in two volumes by the Yorkshire Archzological 
Society. Father McNulty has also been responsible for learned treatises on 
Stephen of Eston and William of Rymington, which have appeared in the 
publications of the same Society. 

The site and possessions of Salley Abbey were granted, by Henry VIII, 
to Sir Arthur Darcy. After passing through many hands the manor and 
estates of the abbey became the property of Earl de Grey who, in 1848, 
carried out a careful excavation of the ruins. When I first became interested 
in the abbey, about 1930, it was the property of a local farmer and in a most 
deplorable condition. The site was overgrown with weeds, the towers and 
walls were mantled with thick ivy, and crude cattle and poultryshelters stood 
at the west end of the church. I soon discovered that this ancient shrine 
was being deliberately desecrated in other ways. Carved stones were being 
removed and used in the construction of rockeries: graves were being 
broken open and the bones subjected to every form of indignity. In the 
newspapers of the north I drew attention to this state of affairs and, as a 
result of this, was asked to conduct a party of members of the Ancient 
Monuments Society over the abbey site. The immediate outcome of this 
visit was a notice on the gate threatening vandals with legal action. In 
1935 the Salley estates were put up for sale and were purchased by a Catholic 
gentleman, Mr. Fattorini of Bradford. In July of the same year it was my 
privilege to organise the first post-Reformation pilgrimage to Salley. An 
altar was erected on the site of the original high altar and, although it was 
not possible to have Holy Mass, a service was conducted by the Rev. James 
Turner, D.D. 

In the following year the new owner of the property had it set in order. 
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The ivy was stripped away and the masses of debris cleared. The abbey 
took on a new graciousness and its full interest was revealed to visitors. 
Then came the war, and the ensuing labour difficulties. ‘To-day Salley is a 
wilderness again, its beauties covered with tall grass and tangled weed. 

Beside the road is a double gateway, constructed of ill-assorted stones from 
the abbey and including a niche engraved with the words : S°CTA MARIA 
ORA PR’ NOBIS. Until 1935 this niche contained a lovely fourteenth- 
century statue of Our Blessed Lady with her Divine Son. Both figures were 
headless, but Harland, writing nearly a hundred years ago, said that traces 
of gilding remained on the stone. ‘This statue was stolen from its canopied 
niche in the summer of 1935, and has not been seen since. I am convinced 
that it was the original statue of Our Lady of Salley, which was venerated in 
the abbey church. 

A high wall separates the road from the ruins, which present the ground- 
plan of a fairly extensive monastery. The ruins have none of the splendour 
of Fountains, Kirkstall or Bolton ; yet they are as interesting as any in the 
country. The church is clearly marked and the transept chapels in which 
tesselated pavements have been found contain the graves of William of 
Rymington, and of Sir Robert de Clyderhow, the parson of Wigan. There 
is a night-stair leading from a vanished dormitory, fragments of altars and 
piscinae, and the base of the pulpitum. ‘The Chapter House contains more 
tombs, but these have all been desecrated. There is a beautifully vaulted 
semi-subterranean passage which was doubtless a part of the drainage system. 
The abbot’s house has been modernised into a dwelling and there are ex- 
tensive remains of the great fireplace of the kitchen. All over the ruins are 
broken stones carved with the arms of the great families who gave Salley 
their patronage. Some of these stones are decorated with religious devices, 
and others have formed parts of sedilia or of aumbries. Similar stones are 
to be seen built into the walls of cottages and farmhouses for miles around, 
showing how the ancient abbey became a quarry for the people of the 
neighbourhood. 

We know that the body of one of the greatest Catholic scholars of the 
Middle Ages rests in this neglected ruin. We know that at least one of 
the Salley monks gave his life for the Faith and can be counted among the 
Martyrs of England. This should be enough to give Salley a place in 
the affections of English Catholics. 

Eight hundred years have passed since that Feast of the Epiphany when 
Abbot Benedict and his monks settled on the banks of the Ribble and 
dedicated their new home to the Mother of God. Is it too much to expect 
that the Catholics of to-day should make pilgrimage to Salley in memory 
of the glories of the past? We shall trust that when the brighter days of 
summer have come this anniversary year will not be forgotten and that the 
Eternal Sacrifice will be offered again in the ruined choir of Salley: an 
act of commemoration of the centuries of glory, and of reparation for the 


centuries of shame. 
FREDERICK CowlLFs. 
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II, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


The post-war Dublin Review seems to be going from strength to strength. 
The number for the first quarter has a certain Jesuit flavour from the 
inclusion of a lay article by Fr. Henri de Lubac, “‘ The New Man: The 
Marxist and the Christian View,” first printed in the Etudes last autumn 
and based on a paper read to the Semaine Sociale in Paris. Pére de Lubac is 
described in the Editorial Commentary which introduces the articles as 
*‘one of the most powerful and influential thinkers in France to-day.” 
Fr. de Lubac, dealing, as he says, ‘“‘ with a wide range of subjects in a 
limited space,”’ has for his last word that the New Man can only be the 
supernatural man, and the supernatural, he adds, “ is not a higher, richer, 
more beautiful Nature. It is the invasion of another principle, the sudden 
opening up of a kind of fourth dimension incommensurable with all the 
framework provided by the natural dimensions.”” Waldemar Gurian 
writes on the Communist Manifesto of 1848, the bulk of his paper being 
devoted to a very interesting analysis of its contents. It thus forms a useful 
sequel to Béla Menczer’s account of the situation that led up to the Manifesto 
being written, which we printed in the January Month. The theme is 
continued in The Dublin by Michael Derrick (the assistant editor) who 
makes a “ re-estimate ’’ of the Year of Revolutions under the title “‘ The 
Treasonable Clerks,’’ not this time the clergy but “ professors, poets and 
romantics.”” The number contains five other articles of which we have 
space only to mention one, on “‘ Francisco Suarez: 1548-1617,” and its 
opening statement reminds us that this year is the centenary of another 
document which has probably had greater results than the famous Manifesto, 
to wit, the Exercises of St. Ignatius. Its writer, Julian Marids (‘‘ the most 
prominent of the younger philosophers in Spain ”’) insists that the great 
theologian was first a teacher. ‘‘ Suarez found he had to make things clear 
in order to teach, and now he writes down what he teaches.’”? He became a 
metaphysician in the process of this effort to make things clear, and a 
writer only at the insistent requirements of his superiors. After saying that 
Su4rez is comparable with St. Thomas or Scotus and that his Disputationes 
Metaphysicae is almost the only treatise of metaphysics ever written, the 
author asks why it is that ‘‘ there is not to be found any living prolongation 
of his thought within scholasticism,”’ nor outside it. He concludes that it 
is our duty now “‘ before anything else . . to understand him . . and to rescue 
the truth that it was given to him . . to discover, integrating it into the 
progressive march of philosophy down to our own time.’ The Spring 
Dublin ends with 40 pages of signed reviews in the best tradition of former 
years. 

In the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, published by the Scientific 
Society of Brussels and the Catholic Union of French Scientists, Catholics 
abroad have a quarterly review covering a region hardly touched by any 
Catholic journal over here, a rather serious lack for us. We have received 
the Autumn and Spring numbers and find them full of interesting matters. 
There is for example, in the October number, a very full and admirably 
arranged summary of what has been discovered to date about nuclear 
reactions in the atom. This article, by Professor Dopp, is followed up in 
the January number by a paper on the applications of these reactions in 
medicine and industry, written by Professor Guében of the University of 
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Liége. Three articles are of special interest from a Catholic viewpoint. 
One (October) by the assistant director, Paul Chauchard, of the neuro- 
physiological laboratory of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, is entitled ‘* Les 
mécanismes cérébraux de la Pensée.”” The other two would appeal to those 
who combine an interest in modern physics and the higher mathematics 
with a knowledge of scholastic philosophy. The first (October), signed 
by two Doctors of Science is concerned with the theories of entropy, and of 
energy in the light of the uncertainty principle of Heisenberg and of Planck’s 
quanta. The authors attempt to point a way to the reconciliation of classical 
Mechanics with the new statistical Mechanics, believing that such a 
reconciliation is necessary. The other (January) article, entitled “‘ Principe 
de l’Action Stationnaire ” and very highly mathematical (but lucid enough 
in its general drift and in its startling conclusion), tends to show that certain 
methods for the mathematical analysis of the path of a moving body suggest 
the idea that the final conditions of the body’s state are involved no less 
than the initial conditions in the determination of the total action. This 
would mean, the authors point out, quoting words from Maurice Janet’s 
“ La Finalité en Mathematique et en Physique ”’ (1933) that “‘ la science 
contemporaine retrouve, sous un nouvel aspect, Vidée de finalité.”” And this 
is equivalent to saying that mathematical physics reveal an Intelligence 
behind all physical phenomena. The Revue des Questions Scientifiques 
is published at 11 Rue des Recollets, Louvain, Belgium, and the annual 
subscription is 280 Belgian francs. 

Thethree principal articlesin thecurrent Clergy Review are of an historical 
cast. The first, “‘ a small attempt to throw new light on some aspects of 
Bishop Challoner’s work in London from 1730 to 1740,” is by Desmond 
Ford, S.J., who is able to supply several facts and probable conjectures 
about this rather blank period in the biographies chiefly from a study of 
contemporary pamphlets of a controversial nature. Fr. E. Stephens 
contributes, as the next historical study, an interesting review of Professor 
Hamilton Thompson’s work on “‘ The English Clergy in the Later Middle 
Ages,” being the Ford lectures which he delivered in Oxford in 1933. 
The qualities of ‘ great erudition, great candour and fine reverence ”’ are 
attributed to this book. It is made clear that its author has no use for the 
theory that the medieval Church in England claimed some sort of 
independence of the Pope’s spiritual supremacy. Some important points 
in the relations between King James II and the University of Oxford are 
studied by Dom Basil Hemphill, O.S.B. His paper, which gives one an 
augmented idea of the King’s courage, but not of his prudence, is of 
considerable interest, because, as the writer notes, these events are generally 
“dismissed in a few more or less contemptuous lines” by English 
historians. It is not usually remembered that during the brief tenure of 
power by the last Stuart monarch three Catholic bishops were consecrated 
publicly and with great pomp for three of the four Districts instituted in 
1688 : the scenes of these ceremonies being the Banqueting Hall at White- 
hall, Somerset House, and St. James’s Palace. In this number Professor 
Denis Gwynn writes about Bishop Baines as a first Herald of the Second 
Spring, and Canon G. D. Smith contributes his always instructive com- 
mentary on recent theological work. 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES?! 


kd is an encouraging sign of Catholic recovery in France, and of growing 
biblical interest, that so vast a work can be published upon three short 
letters in the New Testament. It is also a testimony to the position which 
the Etudes Bibliques, the product of the Dominican school of biblical studies 
founded at Jerusalem by Pére Lagrange, have won for themselves in the 
world of biblical learning. It is to be hoped that the work will meet with 
the success which it certainly deserves, and thus prove a stimulus to further 
ventures. 

The commentary is an exhaustive one. Besides the long introduction 
there is a very full commentary and eighteen excursus. A study upon this 
scale would require many pages for an adequate notice ; it must be enough 
to touch upon a few points of rather more general moment. 

For the most part the volume is well brought out and carefully printed, 
but in one or two matters there is room for improvement. One reads only 
a few lines of Greek text and French translation at the top of the pages, and 
not always even that, because at intervals an excursus intervenes. It 
is thus very difficult to follow the text itself. It would be better if the 
Greek epistles and their translation were removed to the end, where they 
could be read with ease continuously. This is not of course a criticism 
limited to this particular work, but applies to many others of the same 
kind ; but it would be a gain if the Etudes Bibliques showed the way to some- 
thing better. The printing of the main Greek text is good, but would be 
better still if the numbers of the verses were not inserted in it ; the printing 
of individual Greek words elsewhere leaves something to be desired, especially 
in the introduction. 

The question of bishops and priests is a thorny problem, and it may be 
doubted whether Pére Spicq is quite happy in his handling of it. He does 
not appear to allow enough for St. Paul’s visitations of his churches in person 
or by apostolic delegates (as we may call them), such as Timothy and Titus, 
with whom we are here concerned, and who certainly possessed episcopal 
powers ; nor yet for the identity of “‘ bishops ”’ and “‘ priests,” such as 
appears from the comparison of Tit. i. 5 with Tit. i. 7 and of Acts xx. 17 
with Acts xx. 28. The diocesan bishops are the successors, not necessarily 
the early contemporaries, of the apostles; it is towards the end of the 
apostolic age that we expect to find, and do find, evidence of them. Pére 
Spicq does not claim episcopal orders for the “ bishop,” but he would make 
him the single ruler of the local church (see especially pp. 94-95), a view that 
does not appear to be justified by the evidence. 

On another point it may be enough to express some doubt. The 
*“‘ bishop ” (I Tim. iii, 2) or “ priest’ (Tit. i. 5) and ‘‘ deacon” (I Tim. 
ili. 12) is to be the husband of one wife, and the ‘‘ widow” (I Tim. v. g) the 
wife of one husband. It is hard to see why St. Paul should be so zealous 
against re-marriage after the death of the other party ; but with divorce so 
easy among Jews and Gentiles, and with polygamy allowed among the 


_ 1 Saint Paul: les Epitres pastorales. Par le Pére C. Spicq, des Fréres.Précheurs. Paris, 
Gabalda. Pp. ccvili, 417. Price, goo francs. 
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former, it must have been necessary to take precautions against bigamy, 
and it is to this meaning that his words lend themselves more easily. 

But let us end with a word of agreement. Pére Spicq takes I Tim. v. 22 
(‘‘ Lay hands hastily on no man, neither be thou partaker in others’ sins ”’) 
definitely of ordinations. This is in keeping with St. Paul’s main preoccu- 
pation in this epistle ; it is unreasonable to suppose that he has suddenly 
thrown in a word about the sacrament of penance. This monumental 
study is a valuable contribution to Catholic exegesis, it should be neglected 


by none. 
C. L . 





THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH! 


HE paganism which is to-day so prevalent as almost to condition the 

very air we breathe is so like the paganism of the dying Roman empire 
that any study of the Church in the third and fourth centuries becomes of 
immediate importance for the present day. St. Augustine could thunder 
away at the empty benches: “ You fill the theatre; you don’t fill the 
church. Of course you will all be here at Easter, packing out this church, 
but where are you now?” He might shame his audience by telling them 
how in other towns no Christian went to the licentious displays which a pagan 
governor provided for them, and how even the Jews kept away, whereas 
here they flocked to them. Maximus of Turin warns the Christian master 
that if he rise early, some morning unawares, he will come upon his slaves 
drunken and bleeding after they have been celebrating some rite of the 
infernal goddess, trying to keep alive that religion of Numa which Walter 
Pater described so lovingly, and in such false colours. When the Goth is 
at the gate Roman senators will be found to go in crowds to the forsaken 
temples and to take up once more their forgotten worship of the gods of the 
city. At other times the church-going Christian will be an object of mockery 
to the pagan. So Augustine has to exhort his flock to put up with the jeers 
of the loungers, as they pass on their way to church, reminding them that 
this takes the place for them of torture and imprisonment. Rome, Carthage, 
Milan, were the great cities of the Western world, though not perhaps the 
most corrupt. The pictures that Salvianus of Marseilles draws of the city of 
Tréves, where the magistrates refuse to end a carouse at the news of the 
barbarians’ approach and fall fuddled into the hands of their enemies, and of 
Toulouse, undone by auri sacra fames, are fit subjects for a Goya or a Hogarth. 
Amidst all this Christian bishops had to keep vigil over their flocks, warn- 
ing them of danger and consoling them for their losses, as when Maximus 
has to tell the people of Milan not to mourn for their church which Attila 
has burnt: “ Not beams and rafters make the church but you : you are the 
living church, standing in the sight of God.” 

A careful reading of the works of St. Ambrose and St. Leo, and of the 
sermons of St. Augustine, such as Fr. Monachino has undertaken for his 
book, gives a fair picture of the life of the Church in the Western cities in the 
century from 350-450. One might remark that Augustine’s town of Hippo 
is not a great city, being more of a Verona than a Milan, more like Tours 


1 La Cura Pastorale a Milano Cartagine e Roma nel secolo quarto; di Vincenzo Monachino, 
S.J. Rome, Gregorian University, 1947. Pp. xx, 442. Price not stated. The History 
of the Primitive Church: vol. IV. By J. Lebreton, S.J., and J. Zeiller, translated by E. C. 
Messenger. London, Burns Oates. 1948. Pp. 392. Price 253s. 
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than Bordeaux, and so is not representative of the African metropolis, 
Carthage. At the same time, there can be no doubt that Hippo derived its 
vices, second-hand, from the great city 100 miles away. Cartago sartago, as 
Augustine wrote in his Confessions, and the great frying-pan was in the habit 
of allowing its scalding villainies to overflow. In all this iniquity, how faith- 
ful were the Christians to their religion? Monica, the mother of Augustine, 
was at daily Mass ; but was this the common practice? True, St. Augustine 
tells his people that they should receive Holy Communion daily, but need 
they come to Mass for that? ‘The older practice was that the faithful re- 
served the sacrament for themselves, at home, during the week ; and this 
may still have been the custom in a backward town like Hippo. Fr. 
Monachino thinks the practice had died out, but his evidence is not con- 
vincing. In the case of Rome he is in doubt whether Mass was said on 
Fridays and Saturdays, and such uncertainty must affect the position else- 
where. On the practice of private penance he accepts the idea, put forward 
for the first time (Mar., 1940, pp. 193-5) in these pages, that the bishop 
sought out the sinner and reprimanded him privately, being free to readmit 
him to the fellowship of the Church or to place him among the public peni- 
tents as he thought fit. This, rather than the modern practice of spontane- 
ous approach by the sinner to the tribunal of penance, seems to have been 
the practice of early times, and it is vouched for by more texts than those 
noticed by Fr. Monachino. In the First Apology for David, St. Ambrose 
speaks of his own practice clearly enough. ‘“‘ Show me the rich man of to- 
day who when he is rebuked for a sin does not bridle up? . . . Other 
men (in contrast with David) when they are reproached by priests add to 
their sins by seeking to deny or to defend what was done, and the result is 
a greater sin, whereas it was hoped to put things right.’’ He goes on to treat, 
in the same work, of St. Peter’s denial and triple interrogation by Christ 
at the lakeside as an example of post-baptismal sin and reconciliation. On 
Christian marriage and the problems of the pagan environment the author 
has much to say that is of interest, as also on the organization of the Catechu- 
menate. One notices that he has denied himself the use of all information 
that might be drawn from the liturgical writings of Hippolytus. It is 
true that these are of earlier date than would accord with the scope of this 
work, but since they presumably throw some light on later practices, one 
could have wished to see them called in as evidence. Another drawback 
to the author’s methods of confining his attention to certain cities, is that, on 
each point of Catholic practice, he is faced with the question of the value of 
evidence which is contemporary, but from other towns. Thus he says that 
there was no grave obligation of attending Sunday Mass, at Carthage, 
nor then, by implication, at Rome and Milan. But the Council of Elvira in 
Spain (c. 306) orders that if anyone is so backward in his churchgoing as to 
miss three Sundays together, he is to be excommunicated for a time. The 
author therefore has set himself the dilemma either to say that Spain was 
more rigorous than Carthage or Rome, or to accept the evidence of Spain as 
being good for his cities also. 

The second volume here noticed is the concluding part (with Index) 
of the English translation of the standard history of Lebreton and Zeiller. 
It covers the latter part of the second French volume, where the life of the 
Church in the third century is displayed. Origen, Cyprian and Constan- 
tine occupy the stage in this part; and there are long discussions, with full 
learned apparatus, on the apocryphal Acts of apostles, and on the Manichees. 
But the learned character of this work raises a difficulty : if the translation is 
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made so long after the original was written, should there not be additions 
by the translator to bring the book up-to-date? For instance, the discovery 
of a considerable part of the Acts of Paul in 1936, and the progressive un- 
folding of the implications of the new Manichean documents (which were 
noticed, in 1935, when the French original of this book appeared, as red-hot 
news) might have been given their place in what is so obviously a work of 
scholarship. Thus the time-lag of some thirteen years would have been 


overcome. 


J-H.C. 





CHURCH HISTORY, OR HISTORY OF CHURCHMEN ?! 


N the first two volumes of his “‘ Histoire de l’Eglise en Belgique ” Pére de 

Moreau has made an extremely valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the beginnings and growth of Christianity in Europe. His canvas is pur- 
posely limited. As far as possible he keeps clear of France and Germany 
and takes as his sphere that part of Northern Europe which we now know as 
Belgium. In these two volumes he carries the story from the Roman Occu- 
pation to the Council of Worms and the end of the Investiture Contest. 
Four more volumes are to follow, bringing the history down to 1914. 

In these volumes the Author has set himself a difficult task. Despite 
the monumental mass of literature on the origins of Christianity, and in par- 
ticular on the early medieval Church, much of the ground he covers is 
completely new ; indeed, this is really the first acceptable History of the 
Church in Belgium. Fortunately he is well equipped for the task. A 
Member of the Commission Royale d’Histoire, and of the Académie Royale 
de Belgique, and widely read both in the sources and in the fruits of con- 
temporary research, he has produced two volumes that are a mine of infor- 
mation. The orderliness, clarity, documentation, the efficient indices, 
tables and bibliographies, the excellence of the print and plates and paper, 
are beyond praise— they are quite in the best pre-war tradition. 

The story is told simply, clearly and competently, without any pretension 
to great literary style or elaborate analysis of character and motives. The 
author deals mainly with facts, and succeeds in presenting a factual account 
of events. 

It is a facinating story that he has to tell. It follows a pattern which will 
be familiar to English readers because of its similarity with the Christianising 
of Britain. There is here a similar Celtic and Germanic civilization over- 
laid by Romanism; the same scanty evidence for the introduction of 
Christianity in Roman times; the same tremendous missionary effort in 
the seventh century, owing much to St. Columba and that peculiar restless- 
ness of the Irish monks, which drove them to become wanderers and exiles 
for Christ. It is a story of personalities and miracles and heroism, and it 
centres round three Saints: St. Amand from Aquitaine (675), St. Willi- 
brord from Northumbria (fc739), and St. Hubert (tc727) who steps out of 
the mists into the apostolate of Belgium. ‘The important part of this first 
volume is the sympathetic picture the author draws of this missionary 
activity in the seventh and eighth centuries. There is a flavour of Mark 
xv1 17-18 about the period: unpromising beginnings (St. Amand began 

1 Histoire de V Eglise en Belgique. E.de Moreau, S.J. Brussels, 1945. Ed. II, revised and 
completed. Vol. I: Origins to the mid-tenth century. Pp. 388, xviii. Vol. II: mid- 
tenth century to the early twelfth century. Pp. 501. 
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by being deserted by his companions and thrown into the river Escaut) 
which give place to miracles and signs and protracted sufferings. Such 
trials were suprisingly compatible with longevity : St. Amand was 85 when 
he died, St. Willibrord 81! They ended in the stamping out of paganism 
and the establishment of a flourishing monasticism on the Columban- 
Benedictine model. It is a period of success and triumph for the Church ; 
of the foundation of monasteries, dioceses, parishes; of good relations 
between monks and bishops ; and of considerable immunity from secular 
influence. 

These early chapters form an attractive study of missionary sanctity, a 
history of the Church approached through individuals rather than through 
political or constitutional.forms. This method is peculiarly suited both 
to the age and to the nature of the materials available. 

With the coming of the Carolingians the story takes on a more sombre 
tone. The Church continued to develop ; it was a time of consolidation 
and unification, of ecclesiastical organization, of the development and diffu- 
sion of the liturgy, the foundation of schools, the spread of Christian culture. 
But it was also a time of secularization and monastic decline. This 
originated as much out of the Carolingian conception of kingship, as out of 
the needs of the State, and the pressure of the Norman Invaders. By 
tracing the history of the Bishops of the main dioceses Pére de Moreau has 
shown how, little by little, the Church lost its immunity and fell under lay 
control ; how Bishops tended to become royal servants ; how the religious 
spirit declined ; and how the Norman invasions, from the mid-ninth century 
onwards, brought death and destruction to churchmen and laity. 

The same trend continues through the second volume, of which the main 
theme is the fitting of the Church into the framework of feudalism, and the 
development of the status of Prince-Bishops. The volume is dominated 
by the Investiture Controversy, and by the struggle of the Gregorian Reform 
against both Church abuses and the evils of lay control. It was a time 
when a conflict of loyalties made practically inevitable a choice between 
Pope and Emperor ; and it was only after nearly half a century that the 
Gregorian ideals triumphed in Belgium, thanks largely to the monks. 
The brighter side of the volume is to be found in the description of the 
Monastic Reform which centres round Gorze, Gerard of Brogne, Richard 
of Verdun ; and in the description of the intellectual and artistic life of the 
Church in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The second volume ends with 
an excellent eight pages of conclusion which bind up the details of the two 
volumes by a general summary and analysis. 

It would be an impertinence for me to offer criticism of a work which 
shows such extensive knowledge, industry and order, and breaks so much 
new ground. But I am sure Pére de Moreau will understand if I say that 
one cannot help wondering why the book never really grips. If one seeks a 
reason for that feeling, it seems to lie in this: that there is little attempt here 
to write a history of the Belgian Church by way of an analysis of its spirit 
and its problems at each epoch. The lives of its members are catalogued, 
and we are left to make our own generalizations, our own history of the 
Church in Belgium, from the histories of its Churchmen. Our interest is 
not sufficiently aroused in the constitutional, legal, ideological background. 
For instance, the second volume opens with the rather provocative state- 
ment: “ To say that the Church was feudalised in imitation of civil society, 
would doubtless be to repeat an error. The contrary ought to be true. 
The Church gave to society called feudal, certain of its own characteristics.” 
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And that is all. There is here a lack of speculative interest similar to that 
shown in the treatment of the movement for monastic reform. Fr. de 
Moreau writes : “‘ In our opinion it would be waste of time to enquire how 
Gerard of Brogne’s conception of the monastic life differs from that of 
Richard of Saint-Vanne or of Cluny.” (Vol. II, p. 142.) Well, it might be ; 
but it would make the book much more interesting! Thus this work, a 
veritable mine of useful information, tends to be more a collection of pic- 
tures than a work of history, history analysed and elucidated. It remains 
most true that for all who want the facts of the history of the Church in 


Beigium, patiently sifted and clearly ordered, this work will be invaluable. 
j.G. 








SHORT NOTICES 


A magnificent and masterly tribute is paid in Father Dominic Barberi 
(By Denis Gwynn. Burns Oates, 1948, 12s. 6d.) to the ardent Passionist 
who was an outstanding apostle in England at a most critical period in the 
history of the Catholic Church. Each of the fifteen chapters is a mine of 
most useful and interesting information on the character, the energy, the 
versatility and, above all, the undoubted holiness of Venerable Dominic. 
In no biography previous to this, excellent as some have been, have we 
been able to see so clearly the results of the early contacts with Englishmen 
made by Fr. Barberi in Rome during the years 1829 and 1831. It is obvious 
that such contacts were all-important to a priest whose dream, waking or 
sleeping, was England and its conversion. Mr. Denis Gwynn excels 
himself here in observing a right proportion in clearness and in the 
setting out of the causes and circumstances of events. We fancy that many 
readers will begin with the thirteenth chapter, so as to learn again the 
absorbing details of Newman’s reception and so group the details of this 
truly fascinating book about that venerable figure. 

It is difficult to criticize The Comforting of Christ, (by Caryll Houselander, 
Sheed and Ward, 8s. 6d.), for, as ‘ The War is the Passion ’ of which it is a 
much enlarged edition, it has already proved its worth as a real and active 
missioner in many homes, and many lives, during the fateful years of the 
war. We know of Anglican chaplains who gave it in ‘ talks’ to their men, 
of R.A.F. officers who read it in mess and when resting in their billets, as 
well as of contemplative communities of Catholic nuns who found matter 
in its pages to feed and nourish their mystical prayer. Miss Houselander 
has done well to enlarge that now famous book into “‘ The Comforting of 
Christ,” for peace-time brings to most readers more leisure to ponder over 
such great truths as are linked with the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 

thrist, a theme which runs through all these one hundred and sixty pages. 
Besides, the war atmosphere of the earlier work has largely given way to 
what, we may hope, is the more normal climate of peace. In that way 
the appeal of this work, without losing any of its clarity or strength, may 
reach a far larger public. 
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Young Mr. Newman 


By MAISIE WARD 21 /- net 
It was Maisie Ward’s father who wrote the standard biography of Newman, but it is 
almost entirely about Newman’s life as a Catholic ; of the first forty-five years, he gave 
only a rapid sketch. Maisie Ward now supplies the missing half. It may not be an 
exaggeration to say that a new Newman emerges, and in the emergence we get a clue 
to much in the later life that is baffling. 
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A Study of Proudhon 

By HENRI DE LUBAC, S.J. Translated by R. E. Scantlebury. 16/- net 
Proudhon is known to most people for two phrases : “‘ Property is theft” : ‘* God is evil.” 
Clearly the first remark shows Proudhon a revolutionary, and the second an atheist. 
But do not be deceived by the slogan sound of them. Cheap epigrams may be the 
product of intellectual cheapness ; but they may be the product of impatient violence. 
Proudhon was very violent indeed ; but there was nothing cheap about him. He was 
very much in earnest, and his mind was very complex. 
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